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EDITORIALS 


Easter Means Power 


ASTER is the year’s brightest spot, espe- 
cially for those whose experiences have 
been deep. There is a lot of superficial en- 

thusiasm generated at the beginning of the cal- 
endar year. But there is much less cause for 
the stirring of one’s mental and spiritual circula- 
tion at such a date, fixed arbitrarily, than there 
is at Eastertide when we again feel the assurance 
of a new life because Christ put off the shackles 
of Death. 

The world’s foundations were laid bare on the 
first Resurrection morn. Men have learned to 
see that material things are inconsequential 
alongside of the destiny of the spirit, that death 
is but the gateway to the many mansions of the 
father’s abode, and that the perplexities and suf- 
ferings of this mortal course are gathered up and 
understood in the white light beyond the veil. 
Men see also that goodness, beauty, and right, 
and the qualities of noble character, are priceless 
and eternal, whereas the pleasures of the body, 
and all that goes under the name of badness, are 
flimsy, ephemeral, and utterly unworthy of the 
immortal destiny for which the soul of man is 
shaped. 

Easter brings us to Truth. We learn some- 
thing of the secrets of the universe—as much as 
we need to know to run our earthly course in 
faith. Easter brings us to stability. From it we 
get certain rock-bottom facts by which to guide 
our living. Easter brings us to Power. The man- 
ifestation of God’s hand in the Resurrection pre- 
sents the glorious assurance that God was in 
Christ speaking out and reaching out to mankind, 
and that the great heart of Christ’s message was 
and is true. Such things bring invincible Power, 
the same Power which flooded into the early 
disciples. 


S IT all true? Yes! The empty tomb, the 

successive appearances of Our Lord in rec- 

ognizable form of some sort to the Marys, 
to the other women, to the two on the Emmaus 
Road, to the ten, to Thomas, to the seven by the 
sea of Galilee, to the five hundred, and lastly to 
Paul, together with the simplicity and the severe- 
ness of the narrative, all point to Truth in essen- 
tials. Yet even greater assurance we have in 
the fact that eleven disciples, depressed, for- 
saken, discredited in a cause which seemed lost 
in ignominy, became suddenly electrified. Some- 


thing happened. The Resurrection was what 
happened. New life rushed into them. New 
Power was theirs. Power that was to prove in- 
exhaustible. The pioneers of the Church were 
set on fire. And the flame never went out, but 
passed on, sustained and aglow in each bearer. 
We bear it today, and at Easter rejoice in the 
dependableness of the Source of all Power. 

The vigils of Lent, and especially of Holy 
Week, stressing as it does the events frorn Olivet 
to Calvary and the pangs of Good Friday, all 
recall us to the unworthiness of our living, to 
the sins which beset us, individually and corpo- 
rately, and which give affront to our Father- 
Creator. Our heads have been bowed, knowing 
that we today are no better than those who clam- 
ored, “Crucify Him.” But Easter is here, teach- 
ing us that in the very blackness of Gethsemane 
and Calvary Our Lord vanquished His opposi- 
tion—through the power of love, the only in- 
vincible force the world has ever known—ana 
brought mankind, from the time of the first dis- 
ciples to now, through to the Truth and Assur- 
ance and Power of Easter. 


HAT fellowship or youth in many lands 

which we are accustomed to call The Student 

Movement has always been directed by men 
of more than ordinary spiritual power. They have 
drunk deep of the springs that were set free on 
the Resurrection morn, they themselves, have 
risen again and again, from doubt and discourage- 
ment to the highest confidence and optimism. The 
same springs, now as of old, offer themselves 
freely for the refreshment of men. Apparently 
there is no limit to the power that comes through 
them, for it is true that those who have drunk 
have never thirsted again. 


The New Opportunity 


HE new officers of the Student Association 

have an opportunity that they themselves 

can hardly fully appreciate. To them un- 
questionably the job looks pretty hard; perhaps 
needlessly hard. The student body is seldom en- 
tirely sympathetic and is quite frequently scorn- 
ful. There is always a group, too, who like to be 
funny over the efforts of anyone who is trying 
to build up life after the pattern of the Master; 
they invent nicknames that cut. They have al- 
ways done it. It is quite possible that the very 
word “Christian” was first used by the wits of 








Antioch. Sometimes the weight of college custom 
against better things appears so heavy that men 
despair of accomplishing anything in the short 
space of a single year. 

It is only a firm faith in the rightness of the 
enterprise that can carry a man through; but the 
Student Secretary of years ago, who has watched 
the Student Movement through decades, is able 
to offer much encouragement. Remember that 
many a student who has laughed at the efforts of 
the Association has returned to its teachings in 
later life; many a man who has stood aloof, just 
watching, has absorbed a faith that he could not 
bring himself to confess at the time. The fol- 
lowing type of message is not exceptional—many 
former student leaders are receiving such: “You 
will be surprised to hear that I am leading a boys’ 
group in the Congregational Church. Ten years 
ago in college I guess you thought I was pretty 
hopeless, but I am writing to say that I had my 
first inspiration from you, though I didn’t have 
the nerve to admit it then.” The seed planted 
in faith and courage sometimes grows very 
slowly; the best fruit frequently takes a long 
time to mature. 


UT all will not have to wait a long time for 
results. The Student Secretary has seen 
miracles in his day. He has seen a single 
earnest man revolutionize the life of a campus 
in a few months. He has seen a solid band of 
Christian men break up old customs in a day. 
The men in the American colleges are possessed 
of unlimited resources of nobility waiting for a 
leadership that can call it forth. It is true that 
they frequently flock like sheep: let us not forget 
that they have also marched like heroes. And if 
nothing else were achieved, would not the en- 
listment of one strong leader in the cause of 
Christ be worth the effort of one short year. 
Fortunately for our peace of mind, growth is 
God’s part of the business: for the new officers of 
the Student Association there is the privilege of 
planting the seed in the most productive soil in 
the world. 


Inoculation for Obscenity 


BSCENE literature is no longer confined to 
the little paper-backed books smuggled into 
college by dirty pedlers. Let us give the 

artists all the liberty possible under the circum- 
stances: no one who has been nurtured on the 
Bible can have any quarrel with a fair and fear- 
less handling of any subject. The Old Testament 
is the most gloriously realistic book that ever 
came from the hand of man; and neither Jesus 
nor the Apostle Paul hesitated to make their 
meaning quite clear. But literary men are not 
playing fair. Their most lenient critics are try- 
ing to call a halt, and some much-worried friends 
of purity are asking for laws and censorship in 
a kind of panic; for obscenity is being promoted 
under the most dignified guise. 

There is only one sure protection against the 
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evil of impurity and that is knowledge and under- 
standing. There is no one man or one group of 
men wise enough to be trusted with the danger- 
ous weapon of legal censorship, and in any event 
laws can only cure a part of the trouble. If 
Christian leaders everywhere would only see to 
it that full knowledge of the character and spir- 
itual significance of sex is clearly explained to 
young men and women; yes, to boys and girls, 
the purveyor of evil could no longer appeal to 
curiosity or to the morbidity that lives on per- 
verted ideas. Men and women who understand 
are not drawn to the literature of impurity; and 
if by any chance they may happen upon these 
things, the evil of it all takes no hold upon them. 
The Student Association is in a position to help 
at this point far away and beyond any other or- 
ganization that touches the life of college men. 


The Sabbath for Man 


HE Sabbath question is up again in many 

parts of the country. Smart journalists, of 

course, lay all the blame for renewed agita- 
tion on the narrowness of “those Puritans and 
Reformers who are trying to take all the joy out 
of life.’ But that is only a part of the story: 
the real trouble is that good people have begun 
to see that those who have been pleading the 
“cause of the people” are principally interested 
in feathering their own nests. The case is much 
like that of the liquor dealers. These last claimed 
that they were simply satisfying a demand: as 
a matter of fact, they were endeavoring to create 
drinkers by every means known to modern ingen- 
uity. So it is that, under cover of an osten- 
sible fight for freedom, a large number of pro- 
moters are trying to find a place for schemes 
that have not the slightest recreative value but 
are highly profitable to the purveyors. 


HAT we are to do with the Blue Laws is an 
W important and a serious question. We 
cannot trust this matter in the hands of 
those who think that obedience to an old-time 
regulation is more important than life itself. The 
Christian surely must remember the words of 
the Master: “The Sabbath was made for man; 
not man for the Sabbath.” Our business is to 
create under the complex conditions of America 
today a Sabbath that will really be of service to 
man, that will really meet his present needs— 
not the needs of a hundred years ago. When 
we have conceived such a day of rest, it will be 
our further task to present it so persuasively 
that overstrained men and women will want to 
observe it. When we Christians have done our 
part of the task, we can then more properly con- 
sider the legal means necessary to protect the 
day from those who would capitalize it for their 
own ends. 
The Student Associations have this problem at 
their own doors; they can well afford to give 
some serious attention to it in these critical days. 
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MY INSTINCTS AND THE MORAL 
WORLD 


By Willard L. Sperry 


I 


HE religious life of the modern man is very 

largely made and unmade by his interpreta- 

tion of the nature of the moral struggle and 
of his own indubitable instincts. He finds him- 
self in possession of certain tremendously power- 
ful and imperious forces, which are his inalien- 
able part in the stuff of the race. He does not 
clearly understand these instincts. He does not 
exactly know what to do with them. He is still 
a mystery to himself. 

It has been said, with entire accuracy, that the 
scientific discoveries of the next few years are no 
longer to be discoveries in the outer world of 
natural fact and law. They are to be discoveries 
in the mysterious and baffling realm of human 
personality, discoveries as to what human nature 
is, what it is te make of itself and to do with 
itself. The mind of man is turning away from the 
order of external nature and is turning inward 
upon itself. Once again men are asking Carlyle’s 
question, “Who am I? What is this thing that 
can say ‘Me’?” 

Let us approach this problem with a parable. 
In the year 1840 David Livingstone landed from 
England at Cape Town. The map of Africa was 
at that time a blank from coast to coast. Liv- 
ingstone said of his life as a missionary-explorer, 
“T shall open up a path to the interior or perish 
in the attempt.” 

Ten years later, running absolutely true to 
form, he stepped out of the bush at the heart of 
the Continent on to the edge of the Zambesi river, 
which rolled a mile wide past the native villages 
along its shores. The black men had a canoe 
song which for immemorial generations they had 
sung to their river. 


The Zambesi. Nobody knows 
Whence it comes or whither it goes. 


Livingstone was not content with the black 
man’s verdict. He determined to follow the 
Zambesi to its headwaters. This done, he pushed 
northward across the central plateau and worked 
out single handed the whole river system of the 
heart of Africa. He won for himself in those 
vears the name by which he is still remembered in 
Africa, “The Seeker of Rivers.”” When death 
finally overtook him at Chtambas Village he was 
still working north along a great river, in the 
hope that he was tracing the origins of the Nile. 
All this seemed very strange to the black men. 
As King Cazembe said to the explorer, “We let 
the streams run on, and do not inquire whence 
they rise or whither they flow.” 


II 


Every man steps out eventually upon the shores 
of the great river of human life. Each of us in- 
herits the old care-free boat song of idle and 
vagabond experience: 


The River of Life. Nobody knows 
Whence it comes or whither it goes. 

But no really thoughtful man can let it go at 
that. And the college man is essentially a “seek- 
er of rivers.” He is a man committed to the ex- 
ploration of experience, the discovery of the mean- 
ing of life. Indeed, the discovery of such a mean- 
ing is the joint task of scholarship and religion. 

It is unnecessary to remind you that the stand- 
ard way of discovering what life means today is 
to accept the scientific method and to follow life 
back to its origins. Would you know what you 
are today? Read the riddle of your own nature 
in the light of the sources of life. 

It is unnecessary further to remind you that 
the sciences with the backward look make short 
work of a good deal of our comfortable and com- 
placent theology. 

History bids us re-read the record of two thou- 
sand Christian years and leaves us with the so- 
bered knowledge that Jesus is not the sole and only 
author of modern Christianity. Into the religion 
that bears His name have gone successively the 
wisdom of Greece, the law of Imperial Rome, the 
chivalry of the Goth, and the findings of nine- 
teenth century science. Modern Christianity is a 
complex and tangled knot of historical] influences 
and relationships. It is hard to say where the 
contribution of the Nazarene ends, and the con- 
tributions of the Greek, the Roman, the Goth 
begin. 

The social sciences carry our vision of the ori- 
gins of all religion far back of the gospels, the 
prophets and the law, to a primitive and unlovely 
time when religion seems to have been the foil to 
man’s fear of the natural world. At the remote 
beginnings of religion you come at last upon a 
naked and frightened savage kneeling in panic 
before a black basalt rock, the sinister habitation 
of his god. 

Modern psychology with its interest in “behav- 
ior” factors out of the equation of life all its self- 
conscious moralities and reduces life to its crudely 
conscious instincts and its unconscious areas of 
repression. You come at last to the beginnings of 
human character in the simple reactions of fear, 
hunger, love and the like to the environing world. 
Morality disappears and we find at the point of 
social departure a lewd and cruel being who spent 
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his life hunting, fighting, lusting and gnawing 
bones. This, says the guiding science, is what 
man resolves himself into when all artificial ac- 
cretions are cancelled out and man is interpreted 
in the terms of his authentic stuff. 

And so, many a man who has thus read the 
story of his own life in the light of the findings 
of the modern sciences, retraces his steps from 
the past to the present and looks out upon his 
world with a sobered and disillusioned gaze. This, 
he says, is what a reasonable and honest view of 
things does with all our moralities and religions, 
simply dusts them aside as irrelevant and dis- 
closes to us what we really are. 

This is the dominant note in modern fiction, 
modern drama, modern art. And a man takes his 
stand in Piccadilly of a summer night, and looks 
out on the stream of life coursing by, through the 
eyes of William Ernest Henley: 

Here in this rad‘ant and immortal street, 
Pan, the bountiful and imperious Pan, 

Still reigns and triumphs. 

A tidal race of lust from shore to shore, 

The shameless e'emental mirth, 

The lewd perennial overmastering spell, 
That keeps the rolling universe ensphered, 
Wanton and wondrous and forever well. 

All the refinements and restraints of modern 
morality, all the tender beauty and romance of 
the religion of childhood and boyhood, all the 
sacred creeds of churches and the wonderful 
rituals of worship seem to vanish under this piti- 
less scrutiny of history, anthropology, psychology 
and biology and man is left with simply his crude 
imperious original strength. 

Very few men get through college without hav- 
ing to make some such readjustment of their 
whole outlook on life in response to the verdict 
of the sciences. Practically every man comes in 
his college career to the time when he has to say, 
with keen regret: 

I know where’er I go, 

That there hath passed away a glory from the 
earth ... 

By the vision splendid 

The youth is on his way attended. . . 

At length the man perceives it die away 

And fade into the light of common day. 


III 


What has religion to say to this experience, 
which is for the thoughtful man a common and 
even an inevitable part of any sober study of the 
modern sciences with the backward look? Re- 
ligion has four things to say: 

The first is this, that we must not confuse the 
inadequate and untested scientific opinions of our 
childhood with real religion. One American col- 
lege president is accustomed to say something 
like this to each entering freshman class: “The 
world is very apt to tell you that this college will 
take away the religion that you learned at your 
mother’s knee. That is not so. This college will 
alter, before it is done with you, some of the 
science that you may have learned at your moth- 
er’s knee. But it will not, and indeed it cannot 
take away from you the religion you learned at 
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your mother’s knee. For if you learned a real 
religion there nothing that college can do 
can ever take away that real religion.”’ Learn to 
distinguish between scientific fact and law on the 
one hand, and the religious attitude toward life 
on the other hand. 

Secondly, on their own ground the sciences 
have a perfect right to freedom of inquiry and 
every honest mind must follow them bravely in 
both their quests and their findings. There is 
today a cowardly kind of religion which goes 
around the world ringing its hands and crying, 
“Hush!” It warns men of the folly and danger of 
going too far back and facing too long these prim- 
itive and crude origins of our moralities and 
creeds. With that temper no fearless modern 
religion has any part. 

For real religion dares to know the truth, what- 
ever it may seem to cost in the way of readjust- 
ment. And even though certain timid and con- 
servative souls wring their hands and protest that 
it is very dangerous to venture too far and stav 
too long in the fever cursed jungle of raw human 
beginnings, any honest modern man is willing to 
face the facts. For he knows that what Living- 
stone did in central Africa, despite the protests 
of poor frightened King Cazembe, men will go on 
doing today in class rooms and laboratories and 
lecture halls. 

Moreover, real religion will not attempt to deny 
what is found in these “dark backwards” of time, 
or in the more unpleasant areas of the sub-con- 
scious. In so far as the facts seem plain and 
inevitable, religion has no quarrel with them. For 
any religion which is to command the respect of 
thinking men today must have that intellectual 
quality of which Huxley once wrote to Kingsley, 
the admission that truth is not much affected by 
our personal likes and dislikes, and the readiness 
to follow facts wherever and to whatever con- 
clusions they lead. Huxley said that only in that 
way had he found peace of mind. The religious 
man cannot know peace of mind unless he has 
the same fearless candor. 

The third thing that religion goes on to say is 
this, that no science has ever got back to the real 
beginnings of things. Science eventually reaches 
a stopping place. But this stopping place where 
the mind can go no farther is not self-explanatory. 
The equation of life may be somewhat simplified 
by science when stated in these first terms, but it 
still has its unknowns, and the mystery remains 
unsolved. As William James used to say, “Origins 
prove nothing.” 

We have reduced life to its simplest term as 
“protoplasm.” But protoplasm, as some one has 
irreverently said, is a compound Greek word 
meaning “first” and “stuck together.” And as 
the irreverent one went on to say, “What I want 
to know is what was stuck together and who 
stuck it together and when and why?” 

We now know that it was carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen that were stuck together in 
an unstable compound. We have a reasonably 
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clear idea that all matter is an aspect of energy, 
and that the central truth about matter is a truth 
nearer to electricity than it is to any one of the 
chemical elements. But always, whether as ele- 
ment or ion, the mystery remains. All sober 
science attempts to reduce life to its simplest 
terms. But no serious scientist has ever held 
that these simple terms answer the riddle of 
existence or do away with the necessity and occa- 
sion for a final philosophy of life and a religion. 
Indeed, Herbert Spencer candidly insisted that 
when science has gone back to its first farthest 
facts, it must then pass the case over to 
religion, and that in the obvious limitations of 
science are to be found the permanent occasion 
for religion, man’s great venture of faith into the 
mystery of things. Again, origins of all sorts 
simplify the equation of life, but they “prove 
nothing” in the end. So 
that nothing that biol- 
ogy or the social sci- 
ences or psychology may 
do to “explain away” re- 
ligion succeed in that at- 
tempt. They may ex- 
plain away certain sci- 
entific misconceptions 
which have been lodged 
in the religious mind. 
But religion itself so far 
from being explained 
away seems only the 
more necessary and in- 
evitable. 

And the last thing that 
religion has to say is the 


er’s knee. 
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The world is very apt to tell you that col- 
lege will take away the religion that you 
learned at your mother’s knee. That is not 
so. College will alter, before it is done with 
you, some of the science that you may have 
learned at your mother’s knee. 
not, and indeed it cannot take away from 
you the religion you learned at your moth- 
For if you learned a real religion 
there, nothing that college can docan ever 
take away that real religion. Learn to dis- 
tinguish between scientific fact and law on 
the one hand, and the religious attitude 
toward life on the other hand. 


mission of yellow fever. Your theory that selfish- 
ness in some form or other is at the root of all 
morals and religion may account for some mean 
spirited men whom you know, but there are other 
men whom it does not account for: 


I could ask people to throw ashes on their heads, 
In the name of that sergeant at Belleau Woods, 
Walking into the drumfire, calling to his men, 
“Come on, you!—Do you want to live forever?’’ 


It is, then, upon life’s purpose and destiny even 
more than upon life’s origins that religion rests 
the case for man’s worth and dignity. Religion 
forgets the things that are behind because it is 
more interested in the things that are before. 


IV 

The story of Livingstone will always be incom- 
plete without the story of Henry M. Stanley. Liv- 
instone died on the shores 
of the Lualaba River in 
the African plateau. He 
knew. where that river 
began. He did not know 
where it ended. 

Stanley inherited this 
problem. He went to the 
most travelled native in 
Central Africa and asked 
him where the river went. 
The native replied that 
it flowed north. “And 
then?” said Stanley. “It 
flows north,” said the na- 
tive. “And then?” per- 
sisted Stanley. “Still 
north,” answered the 
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most important thing; 
namely, that even if you knew the whole truth 
about a man’s origins and beginnings you would 
know only a half truth about him; the other half 
truth of him is still more important—the truth 
about his destiny. After all, it is not where or 
what we came from, individually, that is the most 
important truth about us, it is what we are doing 
with life and what we propose to make of our- 
selves. 

The theory that the truth about a man is dis- 
covered only in his origins would write Napoleon 
off the books of Europe as a misplaced Corsican 
hostler, and Lincoln off the books of America as a 
backwoods grocery clerk. 

The reduction of religion to its crude beginnings 
as a frenzy of savage fear accounts for a good 
many things that Livingstone saw in Africa, 
but there is one item of the scene it does not 
account for and that is Livingstone himself and 
his will to give his life to wipe out the desolating 
slave trade of that continent. The reduction of 
all morality to the instincts that make for self- 
preservation may account for the comfortable 
doctrine of “enlightened self-interest,” but it does 
not account for those American army doctors and 
privates who, twenty years ago, laid down their 
Jives in Cuba to prove the method of the trans- 


black man, “I tell you it 
flows north and north and north and there is no 
end to it.” 

On the fifth of November, 1876, Stanley set out 
upon that river. He went north and north and 
north. Some of his men were killed by tribes 
along the shore. Some were drowned and others 
died of the fever. But still he went north. And 
then his river began to swing northwest, and 
west, and finally southwest. For a _ thousand 
miles he followed this swinging circle, until, on 
the twelfth day of August, 1877, having floated 
on that widening stream for nine unbroken 
months, he saw the spot where, seven miles across 
at its mouth, the Congo emptied into the Atlantic 
Ocean. And he knew, at last where his river 
ended, and what the final truth of it was. 

When he died they wrote about him a little 
verse, a verse about all Seekers of Rivers whose 
duty it is to follow the tide of life to the place 
where it turns home again to God: 

Large shall his name be writ, with that strong line 

Of heroes, martyrs, soldiers, saints, who gave 
Their lives to chart the waste, and free the slaves, 
In the dim continent where his beacons shine. 


And far away his monument shall be, 
In the wide lands he opened to the light, 
By the dark forest of the tropic night, 
And his great river winding to the Sea. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY CHRIST 


The Christ of Today 


By Richard Roberts 


T is a remarkable fact that with virtual unan- 
imity all those who have ever made a con- 
structive estimate of Jesus have placed Him 

in the highest category that they know. I speak 
of a constructive estimate because there has been 
an idea abroad that the. final estimate of Jesus 
must be of the critical sort. And it is a some- 
what notable circumstance that almost invariably 
the critical estimate has been a minimizing one. 
Perhaps this is inevitable. The critic’s business 
is to reach the bare net historical truth about 
Jesus; and as all ancient historical documents 
have suffered with the passing of time, it is quite 
legitimate that the critic, who is by the very 
nature of his business a scientific historian and 
philologist, should get behind all the accretions 
and colorings that modify the report of the origi- 
nal chronicler. But for the reason that the critics 
have to occupy themselves with the minutiae of 
the documents and their content, they are rather 
apt to lose sight of the whole, to be so preoccupied 
with the trees that they do not take in the wood. 
Consequently the critical judgment upon any his- 
torical person cannot from the nature of the case 
be a final judgment. It is in the strictest sense 
preliminary. It has done no more than supply 
some of the materials of a valid judgment. 

Perhaps the distinction that I wish to make can 
be shown in this way. There are two ways of 
judging a picture. You may judge it as an ex- 
pert, in which case you will study its technique, 
its composition, its color scheme, its chiaroscuro, 
and all the circumstances that determine its 
value as a piece of craftsmanship. But you may 
judge it also as an intelligent, observant, sensitive 
person; and in that case you will judge it not by 
its technical perfection or imperfection, but by its 
total impression upon your mind. While both 
these judgments are sound as far as they go, 
neither of them is complete in itself or final. The 
complete judgment will include both; and for the 
final estimate, the general judgment of the person 
of taste is as important as the critical judgment 
of the expert. 

It is so in the case of an historical person. You 
may fill in the historical background of the person 
with the most meticulous care; sift his biography 
with the most rigorous precision until you know 
which of his sayings and doings are unchallenge- 
ably authentic. But after you have done all this, 
it does not in the least follow that you have got 
your man. You will have to go to his friends, his 
by Dr. Roberts 
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colleagues, his family, and find out how they feel 
about him, how they speak of him, what his 
friendship meant to them; and it is in these im- 
ponderable things—things that lose their warmth 
and shine when you put them into cold judicial 
print—that you reach the real man. If we want 
to know what Jesus was, we must try to get into 
the shoes of Andrew when he forsook his nets and 
followed Him; into the heart of Mary as she sat at 
His feet; into the skin of Peter when Jesus looked 
at him and he went out and wept bitterly. You 
need not only a critical faculty but a historical 
imagination if you are to make a just appraisal of 
Jesus of Nazareth, or indeed of any other histori- 
cal person. 

I wish to make it clear that I am not unsympa- 
thetic with the critical examination of the Chris- 
tian records. Indeed, I believe in it profoundly. 
I want to have every serious critic go ahead and 
eliminate from these records everything that has 
no real historical right to be there. But when 
the critic is through with his task, I reserve my 
own right to criticize his criticism; to point out 
what he has left out of his reckoning; to exercise a 
reasonable historical imagination; to allow for all 
those imponderables which he has ignored, to 
bring every human resource to bear upon the 
picture and so to form my own judgment. Nor 
am I going to assume that every credal statement 
about Jesus is so much theological top-hamper 
that needs to be cleared away before I can get to 
the original Jesus. For all these things are mani- 
festations ofa spirit and an attitude which was 
once vital and may be vital still; and may have a 
good deal of light to throw upon the Jesus of the 
gospels. The critic has prepared m* way; it is 
now for me to take all the remaining data in the 
case and to reach my own conclusion. 

But I am very clear that the first part of the 
process is for me to acquire what I may call the 
personal atmosphere of the gospels. What the 
critic has left me is a historical skeleton, and | 
have to try to clothe this skeleton with living 
flesh. To do that, there is nothing for it but to 
read the gospels—especially the first three, for 
the fourth is primarily interpretation rather than 
chronicle. But by reading the gospels I mean 
reading and re-reading and yet again reading un- 
til one has achieved a full-length portrait of Jesus 
in one’s mind. There will be difficulties, of course ; 
for some the miracles, for others the apocalyptic 
teaching. But it is necessary to goon. Present- 
ly these things fall into the background; the cen- 
tral figure itself grows until it towers above 
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everything else. This will take some time, for 
we are all woefully ignorant of the gospels. We 
know them only in shreds and patches, and it will 
require assiduity and patience before the figure 
of Jesus is wholly reconstructed in our minds. 

I am not now asking anything irrational. In- 
deed, I am only pleading that we should do with 
this piece of history what the great Italian philos- 
opher, Benedetto Croce, bids us do with all history. 
“Only that,” he says, “is living history that we 
live over again in our own minds, and re-enact in 
our thought. Then,” he adds, “what was once 
past history becomes present, living, contempo- 
rary history.” So, we can only recover Jesus if 
we re-live and re-enact the gospel story in our 
own thought. 

First, we become aware of the Teacher, of the 


Lover of life, of flowers and of little children; of 
the Friend of publicans and sinners; of the Heal- 
er’; of the wise Companion; of the Traveler of the 
Sorrowful Way. Then as we go on, He grows on 
us, draws nearer to us, becomes warmer, more 
immediate, and at last a moment comes when He 
detaches Himself from first-century Palestine, 
and we find Him, as it were, at our side; a pres- 
ence, intimate, gracious, royal, before which we 
fall, saying, My Lord and my God! In that mo- 
ment, you will understand what one man wrote: 
“We beheld His glory; glory as of the only-begot- 
ten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” The 
Christ that was has become for you the Christ 
that is. The Christ of Yesterday is the Christ 
of Today. 





DE GUSTIBUS NON DISPUTANDUM, AND 
RESPECT FOR LAW 


By George Stewart 


HE current widespread violation of the Vol- 

stead law threatens to reduce respect for all 

regulation and for the authority of the state. 
The issue is slowly emerging whether a democracy 
can summon enough self-discipline among its 
citizens to abide by a legal enactment passed in a 
constitutional manner. This is a matter of grave 
concern to college students and graduates and to 
citizens generally. It is of special moment to the 
former class because of their financial, social and 
intellectual position in the community. Viewing 
the problem objectively, what are the outstanding 
features of the prohibition situation in the United 
States in the spring of 1923? 

In the first place, the situation is not one to 
discourage advocates of prohibition who will view 
the whole history of the problem, and its probable 
course in the next decade. There are several 
steps to most reforms. There is a period of pop- 
ularity; a period of disillusionment; a period of 
adjustment, of settling down to the new order of 
things. We have passed through the period of 
popularity; we are now in the period of disillu- 
sionment; we shall gradually pass into a time of 
more effective enforcement and more adequate 
adjustment. 

What are some of the facts about enforcement 
today? Last year’s importation of liquor was one- 
half of one per cent of the total consumption of 
liquor in America the year before prohibition. 
B. E. Neal, president of the Neal Institute, which 
controls sixty-five institutions treating the liquor 
habit, has stated: “During the twelve years be- 
fore the Volstead Act became effective, we treated 
more than 125,000 drinking men and women. 
Chicago and Cleveland institutes treated more 
than 100 patients a month. Today, Neal Insti- 
tutes still operating do not average two patients a 


month. Nearly all the Neal Institutes have been 
closed for lack of patronage, and I am devoting 
all my time to another business.” 

Bellevue Hospital records of admission to alco- 
holic wards are typical of admission to like hos- 
pitals along the eastern sea coast. 


Year Men Women Total 
1917 6,443 1,767 8,210 
1918 2,002 1,346 3,348 
1920 1,642 449 2,091 
1921 1,931 450 2,381 


A slight increase in 1921 may be noticed due 
to more effective bootlegging methods, lax en- 
forcement and general public acceptance of the 
law breaking malaise which is settling down 
upon even the most conscientious classes in the 
nation. 

The prohibition situation in the United States 
is a bit like the situation in Russia. One can 
prove almost anything from isolated facts, espe- 
cially if one has a partisan purpose. However, 
the overwhelming weight of evidence, even with 
the lax enforcement and abated public interest, 
is that prohibition is being justified socially and 
economically. Says President Harding: 

“In every community men and women have had an 
opportunity now to know what Prohibition means. They 
know that debts are more promptly paid; that men take 
home the wages that once were wasted in saloons; that 
families are better clothed and fed, and more money finds 
its way into the savings bank. In another generation I 
believe that liquor will have disappeared, not merely 
from our politics, but from our memories. The very 
words associated with it will drop out of our vocabulary; 
a new race of young men and women will have grown up 
to whom these words will have no significance.” This 
statement was re-affirmed by word to Senator Willis of 
Ohio, December 7, 1921. 


One must remember that thirty-four states, on 
their own motion, have passed prohibition stat- 
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utes and not one of them has repealed the same. 
There are still difficult years ahead. Big illegal 
associations are formed for bootlegging liquor; 
these associations are powerful. We havenot yet 
worked out adequate understandings with Can- 
ada, European countries-and with Mexico for the 
prevention of illicit traffic. The next few years 
will see many measures put through to rid us of 
the “rum fleet” and other outstanding problems. 

Looking at the whole problem objectively, we 
see a difficult situation but one which is sizeable 
and which can be adequately handled as soon as 
experience has developed the technique, and dis- 
affected elements have tired of agitation. 
subject. 

There has been a great deal of talk about the 
Kighteenth Amendment having been put over in 
an illegal or unfair manner. It might be well to 
examine the facts. The following memorandum 
was adopted by the judicial section of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association at the Annual Convention 
in Cincinnati, August 51, 1921: 

“The Judicial Section of the American Bar Association, 
venturing to speak for all the judges, wished to express 
this warning to the American people: Reverence for law 
and enforcement of law depend mainly upon the ideals 
and customs of those who occupy the vantage ground of 
life in business and society. The people of the United 
States, by solemn constitutional and statutory enactment, 
have undertaken to suppress the age-long evil of the 
liquor traffic. When, for the gratification of their ap- 
petites, or the promotion of their interests, lawyers, 
bankers, great merchants and manufacturers, and social 
leaders, both men and women, disobey and scoff the law, 
or any other law, they are aiding the cause of anarchy 
and promoting mob violence, robbery and homicide; they 
are sowing dragon’s teeth, and they need not be sur- 
prised when they find that no judicial or police authority 
can save our country or humanity from reaping the 
harvest.” 

The old personal liberty argument is always 
with us and must be honestly met. Personal 
liberty cannot be urged against the prohibition of 
slavery, race track gambling, the white slave 
traffic, street garbage, speed limits, evasion of 
income tax or any other infringement of private 
rights, powers, privileges or immunities, when 
their abrogation is deemed necessary, by legal 
methods, for the public good. Blackstone is no 
longer the last word in law; nevertheless he utters 
a principle corroborated in every social science 
and political economy classroom in this country: 


“The principal aim of society is to protect individuals 
in the enjoyment of those absolute rights which were 
vested in them by the immutable laws of nature. But 
every man when he enters into society gives up a part of 
his natural liberty as the price of so valuable a purchase, 
and in consideration of receiving the advantages of 
mutual commerce obliges himself to conform to those 
laws which the community has thought proper to estab- 
lish. And this species of legal obedience and conformity 
is infinitely more desirable than that wild and savage 
liberty which is sacrificed to obtain it.” 


Regarding the argument that the Eighteenth 
Amendment in some way was “put over’’ on the 
American people there are five things to be said: 

First: Prohibition has been discussed in Amer- 
ica in schools, in colleges, from pulpits and from 
political platforms for over one hundred years. 

Second: Before the Eighteenth Amendment 





went into effect, thirty-four states had adopted 
prohibition. 

Third: More than sixty per cent of the people 
and seventy-five per cent of one territory were 
under prohibition law on their own option before 
the Federal Amendment was passed. If states 
had continued voting dry at the rate between 
1910 and 1917, the necessary number for the 
ratification of a Federal Amendment would have 
voted dry by 1920. 

Fourth: The Eighteenth Amendment was 
passed by our regularly elected representatives in 
Congress and was ratified by the proper number 
of states to secure its adoption. 

Fifth: The congress which submitted the pro- 
hibition amendment to the states was elected five 
months before we even entered the war. Exclu- 
sive of regular army units no man who went over- 
seas had at that time been called to the colors. 
This fairly answers the accusation that it was 
put over on the boys while away. One cannot 
help adding by way of parenthesis that about 
ninety-eight per cent of the American people did 
not go overseas. In other words, the army is not 
the only unit to be consulted on a matter of such 
far reaching importance. It is also to be recalled 
that after the troops returned in both Ohio and 
Michigan the prohibition majorities increased. 

Many seriously inclined people have worried 
about the drain on the public treasury in enforc- 
ing prohibition. David Lawrence, a Washington 
newspaper correspondent, has come to the con- 
clusion, after an exhaustive study, that prohibi- 
tion enforcement is not as expensive as it appears. 
Congress has appropriated $9,000,000 for this 
purpose. In the period directly preceding pro- 
hibition, New York City alone was spending a 
little over $1,000,000 per day for liquor, or 
$366,000,000 per year! 

Those who are interested in prohibition from 
any angle, either for or against, should keep clear 
of sophistry. and see the facts, which alone will 
justify or condemn this colossal experiment in 
social and economic life. Those who are in favor 
of prohibition can find an ever increasing sum 
of evidence to justify their position. Those who 
are against it find themselves in one of two posi- 
tions. If it falls, in their mind, within that small 
‘ategory of cases which violates the very pith 
and marrow of their moral life, it is the same 
sort of assault against human freedom which 
justified our own revolution for independence; if 
they cannot maintain their intellectual integrity, 
their self respect and abide by the law, then of 
course they must break it, or be craven in their 
own eyes. However, if they find it a legal statute, 
made part of the Constitution of the United 
States, causing great inconvenience perhaps but 
still not a law of such a nature as would demand 
that they exercise their right of revolution, they 
have but one clear duty and that is to obey the 
law. It is just as much a violation of the United 
States Constitution to use bootleg liquor at present 
as it is to keep a slave. 
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DOES THE ASSOCIATION CUT DEEP 
ENOUGH? 


By Samuel M. Shoemaker, Jr. 


RETTY nearly every day in my morning’s 

mail I get a couple of long, fat envelopes 

which make the impression upon me of being 
something between an advertisement and a letter. 
Fairly often amongst these is something from 
one of the Association departments, marked 
“347 Madison Avenue.” Happily there is some- 
times something personal which happens in 
amongst them; something that looks interesting 
and meant specially for me; but many of them 
have about them that unmistakably impersonal 
mark of a round-robin. I look amongst them in 
vain for a single sheet, brief, written to catch my 
eye and rivet my attention and get an idea across 
to me; and instead there are sheaves of long, close- 
spaced pages. I lay them down, hoping for time 
to read them later. Then they are filed, or more 
often scrapped. Sometimes I wonder who are 
the geniuses with time and money enough to send 
me all this information which I cannot possibly 
master? 

Another quarrel I have with the Association. 
It is the number of gatherings I am asked to 
attend. If I did not have a thick hide and a 
short memory, I should be forever in penitence 
over the conferences and meetings I have missed. 
I truly believe that if I attended more than a few 
of them during the year, I should have no time to 
do my own work in a local field. And if I go, 
what happens? Of course a summer conference 
of students is a great field for work; there is 
atmosphere and inspiration, and men are ready 
to go into great questions seriously. But what do 
I find at committee meetings? <A lot of men, 
many of them very inexperienced, discussing 
matters of membership, finance, class organiza- 
tion, Bible study, even personal work—all from 
the point of view of how it should be done; hardly 
ever from the point of view of what kind of men 
can do tt. 

Now these are two things which come readily 
to my mind, as I think on the question of whether 
the Association is cutting deep enough; and they 
are two symptoms of what is to my mind a very 
serious malady in all present-day religious work. 
I suppose there never was a day when the Chris- 
tian Church, and all its auxiliaries, drew more 
money into its treasuries, sent more men and 
women into the ends of the earth with the mes- 
sage of Christ, or had more offices down in the 
thick of business districts and more efficient 
executives to manage religious affairs. Only a 
reactionary and a bigot could fail to welcome 
adaptibility to a new day in our religious organ- 
izations. 

But something is lacking. You miss it in every 
department of life where you are wont to look for 


something besides efficiency. The college presi- 
dent today must be commandingly a man of 
affairs, capable of dealing with a Board of Trus- 
tees made up of business men; of thinking in 
financial terms; of managing a huge organization. 
Where is the like of Dr. McCosh, who was a great 
money-raiser, but who was first of all a great 
person? In the Episcopal Church we have to 
choose men rather often now as Bishops. Once 
in a long while we choose a powerful spiritual 
and intellectual force; more often we choose, and 
the situation demands that we should choose, a 
great executive, a man tried and tested by the 
management of a great parish, so that he may 
deal effectively from behind his office desk with 
the multiplicity of impersonal problems with 
which it is his business from now on to deal. As 
endowments grow, and institutions multiply, the 
pull is more and more away from the enrichment 
of the inward life of a man, and more and more 
toward his outer effectiveness. 

In the university, in the Church, in the Associa- 
tion, I miss what Dr. Harris Kirk calls “fertile 
personalities,” contagious spiritual forces. We 
lack dynamic spiritual leaders. Who shall be 
Mott and Speer and Eddy for the next generation? 
I find a group of very able young men at our 
service when we call upon them, to reconcile the 
new intellectual outlook of the modern world with 
that which is enduring and eternal in the spiritual 
experience; who seem to clarify and simplify 
Christianity with amazing dexterity. But men 
are not convinced under them. The round, sleek, 
plausible thing they have made Christianity does 
not grip men, has no teeth in it. They are deal- 
ing too much with men’s wits, not with their whole 
lives. I wonder why it is that the intellectuals 
have always shied off from dealing effectively 
with sin? I distrust these men who are always 
aiming at my head; they are more apt to change 
my dogmas than to impart to me a new spirit. 

Then there is another group that is terribly 
stirred up over the social order. As with the 
man who wants to bring religion into the open 
and discuss it with intellectual candor, my sym- 
pathy goes strongly with this man who wants it 
run into the farthest recesses of our common life 
till the whole is leavened. But I am a little out 
of patience with the type of man who is so busy 
with society that he has-no message for the man 
who sits opposite him for an hour, and to whom. 
he talks incessantly about the wrongs of the rich 
and the need for a new world, without a word 
from Christ for him. His center is economics 
instead of a new birth. He seems to me to be 
beginning wrong-end to. He who sees Christianity 
as a remedy for men in the mass, but not as per- 
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sonal redemption for every individual, is, I think, 
misreading the gospels and talking nonsense. 
Christianity has always, in the days of its power, 
hammered home Christ’s message to individuals. 
The great social movements, like that which suc- 
ceeded the evangelical revival early in the last 
century, have grown out of deepened spiritual 
experience which expressed itself in social re- 
sponsibility. 

If I may say precisely why I think the Associa- 
tions are not cutting deep enough on our campuses, 
as in our cities, it is because the Association is 
chock full of secretaries with a shallow spiritual 
experience, and of officers without real consecra- 
tion; they have swallowed undigested a lot of 
opinions about society, and its sins, without com- 


ing to grips with sin and unsurrender in their - 


own hearts; they have also taken in a lot of 
the nouveau riche theology of the latest voice. 
And they have got no Christ and no Gospel and 
no message left. In their hands you will find 
plenty of activity going on—perhaps the building 
swarming with men. But the question I want 
to ask is: What is happening to these men? 
I'd rather see fewer of them and be surer of the 
depth of experience which was being made avail- 
able for them. Are these secretaries and officers 
the kind of men to whom you would send a man 
in dire spiritual need? I would call on very 
many clergymen to minister to someone in trou- 
ble; but very few to minister to someone in sin— 
they are long on sympathy and short on surgery. 
And similarly I would expect the usual Y. M. C. A. 
secretary to be a very good fellow, to make friends 
and be cordial and helpful. But to get down 
under men’s waistcoats, to understand them, to 
pierce through bluffs and exteriors and smoke- 
screens, and touch men right where they live, and 
send them away healed and happy and born anew 
from above—where shall I find a man to do that? 
We are cumbered with much serving of tables; 
we seem to have left the word of God, which is 
the one thing needful. 

There are some Christian Associations which 
are the social centers of the colleges where they 
work. There are many which are centers for 
social service, and which are lining men up for 
work amongst boys in the less privileged parts 
of cities. In most colleges the Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries will be fairly well spoken of by the general- 
ity of the men. One is glad for all the service they 
can render. But what one asks himself is: 
Are these men busy with the main things? Have 
they a message? Has something happened to 
them which has made them forever different from 
what they were before? Have they a Gospel to 
proclaim ? 

Now let me be positive for a bit. I want to 
suggest three lines along which I believe we need 
to travel to find a remedy for slack spiritual work 
amongst schools and colleges. 

The first must always be, I think, the matter 
of our own relationship to Christ. In the midst 
of our busy service of Him we need often to stop 
10 





and consider His infinitely greater service to us. 
It has been coming to me with a powerfully re- 
newed conviction of late that we who have ac- 
cepted His challenge to look on life as He looked 
on it, and to remake the world as He would have 
it, have been admitted into a momentous secret, 
and have found the key of life. This conviction 
has been heightened by contact with many who 
do not accept His standards and His assumptions, 
and their disagreements as to what life means, 
their pathetic misgivings whether life means any- 
thing at all whatever, the painful want of a com- 
mon aim amongst them, has driven me anew to 
Him as the One who saw clear through to the 
heart of things, and the One round whom we must 
gather if we want to unite men of good will, with 
one mind and one heart, in some concerted plan 
for the world. But this Christ can do little with 
half-yielded men and women. And within the 
ranks of professed Christians, and even of pro- 
fessional Christian workers, how many does one 
find who, by a look in the eye or a tone in the 
voice or some lapse of principle or want of spirit- 
ual imagination, betrays a self which is centered 
in itself and has never walked the heights with 
Christ! Not enough are converted, and that is 
the matter with the Christian Church. I do not 
ask that we should be suddenly converted; but I 
do say that we have got to be somehow converted. 
And most of us will not drift unthinking into the 
attitude of entire self-surrender; it will want a 
hard battle with self before we can say “Never- 
theless . . .” 

3ut there are converted Christians who are not 
multiplying Christians. They seem ready to do 
God’s will, but they do not win others. The 
second line along which we need to travel is that 
of claiming others for Christ. Call it individual 
work, personal evangelism, fishing for men— 
there is no satisfactory name for it—we are not 
interested in the label but in the thing. Now 
there are college Christian Associations misguid- 
ed enough to make personal work a part of their 
program—a “department,” with a chairman 
and a committee. And they hold stated meetings 
and do a lot of talking out of a colossal vacuity 
of actual experience, and pray a lot, and go out 
with knit brows, determined they shall bring 
home some bacon by next week. And of course 
men are not won that way. The Association sec- 
retary encourages them, tells them what fine work 
it is they are trying to do, and proceeds to do none 
of it himself. Maybe he is one of those who says 
he will wait until men come to him. Now I find 
this to be a fact: that when men wait for others 
to come to them, they usually have no message 
for them when they come. Standing all the day 
idle,one misses in them the confidence which comes 
from being recently and constantly in touch with 
spiritual needs. A man who has not enough re- 
ligion to be intelligently aggressive about it, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, probably hasn’t 
enough to give much of it away even though some- 
one come to him, wide open to all that he has. I be- 
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lieve that the failure of most men in personal work 
is due to their unwillingness to go deep enough 
and by laying bare the sin which has beset them 
to make it easy for another to do likewise. The 
atmosphere of sharing is the atmosphere of 
miracle; costly confession opens hearts to the in- 
rush of the Spirit of God, ever waiting a chance 
for entrance. Here is the positive, relieving side 
of psychoanalysis; there is psychic health in 
talking frankly. Every Christian Association 
will take as its aim that men be brought into liv- 
ing fellowship with Christ. Our need today is 
for a few secretaries and officers to take that 
seriously, perhaps to cut much of the program, 
not because it is not valuable, but because it steals 
time from what is more valuable, and to make 
the winning of men for Christ the great purpose 
and passion of their society and of their own 
lives. But it wants heart-searching first. 

And third, I want to speak of something which 
has gripped me anew these last months. It is the 
need for the companionship and direction of the 
Holy Spirit. Will I be misunderstood if I call 
Him God the Originator, God the Innovator, God 
the Unconventional, God the Uncanonical? He 
it is who, when the Church has frozen into forms 
its message of Life, has broken through, and by 
men whom the bishops sometimes did not like and 
the Church excommunicated, renewed the world’s 
hold on God. We believe in God the Father; for 
it is easy to think of the work of creation as im- 
plying an infinite mind. We believe in God the 
Son, because He was an historical Person, who 
was born in our flesh and lived our life. But as 


for God the Holy Ghost, the majority of us today 
are like those first-century Christians who had 
“not so much as heard whether there be any Holy 
Ghost.” It is past high time that the Church 
got the Holy Spirit out of His place as a theolog- 
ical proposition, and made Him vital amongst 
perplexed and powerless men and women! The 
Sermon on the Mount is not enough; the question 
arises at once, “But what is the application of 
these principles for me, now?” And for that we 
need more than education and common experi- 
ence—we need the enlightenment of Him who was 
to guide us into all the truth. I consider personal 
work impossible if we are not acting in concert 
with Him, letting Him guide us where to go and 
what to say, and praying that He may come 
through us as though we ourselves were not there 
at all. A wholly new experience awaits those 
who will submit themselves to His direction, by a 
stated quiet time in the morning, when in silence 
and leisure we may await His slightest footfall 
by our side but also throughout the day, so that 
we are willing to turn aside out of the way we had 
planned, if His will be so, and go where he guides. 

If campuses are to be transformed, there must 
be transformed men sent upon them. And men 
are only transformed, in a permanent and satis- 
fying way, when they have yielded to the master- 
ship of Jesus Christ. Having found the Messiah, 
they want others to find Him, and they call to 
their friends, “Come and see.” But to be saved 
from self-generated action, they must be domi- 
nated by the Holy Spirit who “will teach them 
in that hour what to say.” 


THE SUMMER CONFERENCE: A UNIQUELY 


SUCCESSFUL 


HEN, in the summer of 1886, Dwight L. 

Moody gathered together at Mt. Hermon 

for Bible study a group of students from 
the colleges, he little thought to what proportions 
the method he had inaugurated would grow. In 
the years that have intervened, our student As- 
sociations have tried many types of work. We 
have had forums for various kinds of Bible study ; 
Bible study lecture classes; fraternity groups; 
groups for the discussion of various campus prob- 
lems; mission study groups; friendship coun- 
cils; gospel teams, and campus wide evangelistic 
campaigns. These have all been useful; some of 
them have found a permanent place in the life of 
some institutions and others have for a time 
spread to all sections of the land; a few have 
been introduced successfully to other countries. 
No other single method of awakening and nourish- 
ing the religious life of students, however, has 
had such widespread and continuously growing 
success as have the summer conferences. In many 
different parts of this country, from Blue Ridge 


INSTITUTION 


and Silver Bay to Estes Park and Seabeck, in 
Swanwick in Great Britain, in several of the coun- 
tries of Europe, at Gotemba in Japan, and in 
various centers in China, groups of students will 
be meeting this summer and will be following pro- 
grams which in their general purpose and content 
show a striking family likeness and a common 
ancestry. And in the southern hemisphere and 
in other parts of the world similar groups will be 
meeting at the season of the year that best meets 
their convenience. It is safe to say that during 
this calendar year more students will gather at 
such centers than in any previous twelve months. 
The summer conference .is not a mushroom insti- 
tution, but one that has had a continuous and 
healthy growth. 

One need not go far to find the reasons for the 
success of the conference. Its atmosphere of 
earnest Christian thinking and living, its outdoor 
life and wholesome sport, its location in some 
quiet spot of beauty, remote enough from the rush 
of events to enable one to gain perspective, its 
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THE ADVANCE PROGRAM 


I 


HE most encouraging thing about the Ad- 
vance Program Commission is the sense of 
expectancy which is being aroused. Properly 
recognized and utilized, this may result in the 
kindling of life on many campuses; the bringing 
in of contagious spirits who have not formerly 
been connected with the Association ; the invigora- 
tion of many lives which otherwise would not be 
reached. If this sense of expectancy is not to 
be disappointed we must all avoid the deadening 
thought that spiritual power can be handed down 
from any Commission or headquarters. As the 
Commission and National Council have both 
pointed out, the only advance possible is that 
which groups of men in actual colleges make 
possible. A national advance therefore waits on 
personal advance. This is the New Testament 
way and no other has ever been discovered. 
The Commission has drawn up for its guidance 
a Charter which aims to make unmistakably clear 
its conviction that col- 


d.To estimate the status and effectiveness 
present Association work among 
state, sectional and national. 

e.To discover the present unoccupied or inadequately 
occupied field of the Associations. 

f. To review the relationships with other religious 
agencies with regard to their bearing upon the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement. 


of the 
students—local, 


III. In carrying out the work of the Commis- 
sion, it will be necessary : 


a. To bring effectively before the proper agents and 
committees recommendations concerning the im- 
provement and extension of the Association’s in- 
fluence and organization. 

b. To get appropriate goals before the entire Move- 
ment during the five-year period under consideration. 

c.To make nominations to the International Commit- 
tee of other helpers in the work of the Commission 
and to divide this work among territorial or other 
groups. 

. To report from time to time to the International Com- 
mittee and to bring effectively to the attention of 
the other proper agents and committees the steps 
necessary to the attainment of the purposes set forth 
in the Charter. 

The preceding number of this magazine gave 


nine sub-committees 


~ 
— 





leges are saved by dy- 
namic “resident forces” 
rather than by importa- 
tions: 

I. The Charter of the 
Commission (in brief) is 
“to facilitate the release 
of the spiritual forces of 
student life’; to “‘set an 
objective and to outline 
appropriate methods for 
the attainment of the 
highest spiritual pur- 
poses” among Student 


lives. 


The one overtowering problem among 
the many in the Student Associations is 
how to raise up in every college a group 
of men who will set themselves like flint 
to seek Jesus Christ, to yield themselves 
to his sway, and toallow his superhuman 
contagious power to course through their 


What steps have you taken on your cam- 
pus to develop such a vitalized group, 
consecrated to a definite Christian goal ? 


which will do much of 
the Commission’s work. 
At the meeting of the 
Ad-Interim Committee 
in New York, February 
27-28, there was added a 
tenth commission, which 
will seek the answer to 
the question: What are 
the Dominant Influences 
Bearing on the Personal 
Religious Faith of Col- 
lege Students? 

At the request of the 








Associations. 

To this end we need to make a fresh study of 
the field of higher education in the U. S. A. and 
of the Student Y. M. C. A., in order to locate the 
chief hindrances to the release of spiritual forces 
in student life, and to discover the salient issues 
or problems to which it is the province of the Com- 
mission to give attention. 

We consider our specific function to be to dis- 
cover the factors which will release the latent 
idealism and spiritual power resident in students 
and to encourage initial fundamental participa- 
tion in the local groups. 

II. As data for the solution of those problems 
we shall need: 

a. To make a fresh study of the field of higher educa- 
tion in the United States of America insofar as it con- 
cerns the effective operation of the Association. ; 

.To make a renewed study of the distinctive princi- 

ples which underly such a voluntary student Chris- 

tian movement as the Association and which have 

been the source of its power. 

-c. To study the origin and appeal of other college move- 
ments, both Christian and non-Christian, to which 


students have given themselves with abandon, fervor 
and consecration as at the call of a great cause. 


— 


Commission, the Nation- 
al Council is submitting to the nation the most 
important message which is printed below. 

DAVID R. POTER. 
II 


HE National Council, with the approval of 

the Advance Program Commission, submits 

certain questions to the local Associations 
and to the Officers’ Training Conferences for dis- 
cussion during the spring months in order that 
the Advance Program, to which as a Movement 
we are giving our best thought and prayers, may 
become an actual reality. 

I. The one overtowering problem among the many in 
the student Associations, is how to raise up in every 
college a group of men who will set themselves like 
flint to seek Jesus Christ, to yield themselves to his 
sway, and to allow his superhuman contagious power 
to course through their lives. 

What steps have you taken on your campus to develop 
such a vitalized group, consecrated to a definite 
Christian goal? 

II. In the new Statement of Purpose of the Y. M. C. A. 
is there anything to which your Association cannot 
subscribe; or is there anything in the purpose of your 


Association which is not included in this Statement 
of Purpose? 
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Ill. What are the chief difficulties which you are discov- 
ering in getting the new Statement of Purpose adopt- 
ed and made a personal challenge to your members? 

As supplementary questions, in order to dis- 
cover the vital problems in our Associations, the 
following are offered: 

1. How can we get the personal message of Christian 

friendship and service to the new men in view of the 
increasing size of the student bodies? 

2. How can the Association challenge students to put 
the proper emphasis on Christian service even at the 
expense of other campus activities? 

. How can the efforts of all other religious organiza- 
tions be utilized by the Association in making the 
campus Christian? 

1. What are the forces in the social life of the campus, 
fraternities, dormitory life, athletics, politics, and 
amusements that are unchristian and what can the 
Association do to eliminate these forces? 


THE NATIONAL 


I 


ALLACE LODGE” will never be forgot- 
Wis! “Dwight Hall” demands recognition! 

What place more fitting could be found 
for the second annual meeting of the National 
Council than Yale University—the Alma Mater 
of so many men who have given their lives to 
Christian work? And what place on the Yale 
campus could be more _fitting for the meetings of 
this Council than Dwight Hall—the home of the 
Yale Christian Association, the place in which 
“our men” have carried on through many years 
the great task of bringing men face to face with 
the issues of life and with the One who can 
lead in the true way of life? And what room in 
Dwight Hall is hallowed with so many associa- 
tions and memories of Yale men who have met 
there in their undergraduate days, and who with 
unsurpassed heroism and humility have gone out 
into every corner of the world to bring men the 
living message of Christ, as the “Semi-Circular 
200m,” the “prayer room” of Dwight Hall? 

It was in this place, then, that the National 
Council of the Student Y. M. C. A. held its sessions 
on February 23-25. It was here that students 
from every region of our country, representing 
seven hundred and fifty student Associations and 
fifty-six thousand active members gathered to- 
gether to discuss the national problems that face 
our Movement. It was a real national assemblage 
and yet these men, whose homes were separated 
by thousands of miles, stood together, and thought 
together on a common plane made possible by 
Christianity itself. 

Great problems were faced with humility. 
Prayer played the important part during those 
three days, and the memories that will last long- 
est are those of the closing minutes of the evening 
sessions when the men stood around the table and 
asked God’s blessing upon the work which had 
been done and His guidance through the problems 
to be faced. 

Enthusiasm coupled with determination fitting- 
ly describes the manner in which the business of 
14 
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. How can the Association substitute unselfish Chris- 

tian service for the spirit of materialism as evidenc- 
ed by the large number of students entering pro- 
fessions for “money-making’’ reasons? 

. To what extent may the impact of intercollegiate re- 
lationships, such as athletics and forensics, be Chri 
tianized? 

-How can the alumni and faculty be influenced 
assist in developing a more Christian atmosphere 
the campus? 

8. How can the work of the Association be improved, if 

at all; by increased secretarial supervision? 

The National Council earnestly believes that 
at the heart of this Advance Program there must 
be a dynamic resulting from the rededication of 
our individual lives. 


-_ 
or) 


HuGo THOMPSON, 
President, National Council. 


COUNCIL MEETS 


each day was faced. Sessions from 8:30 in the 
morning to 10:30 at night, with sub-committee 
meetings before the morning session, during the 
lunch hour, and after the closing session, are 
pretty good indications of the fact that the Na- 
tional Council “meant business” and that it 
worked. 

To see the National Council in action is to know 
that ours is a Student Movement. The men who 
compose this Council have the background of loca! 
Association work, and the training acquired in 
participation in state and regional councils. 
They know the Secretaries; they know the his- 
tory of the Movement, and they know in a real 
way as students the issues that are to be faced on 
the local campuses from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. 

The prevailing spirit of the National Council 
meeting was one of good fellowship, earnestness, 
humility, and dependence upon God for all power. 


GARLAND ALEXANDER, 
WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY. 


I] 


HE impression which will live in the mem 


ories of those who attended the sessions of 


the National Council at Yale University in 
February is the deep spiritual note which was 
sounded there. That note was struck in the de- 
votionals, and sounded an undertone of deep har- 
mony throughout every session. It was a group 
of men with powerful Christian lives. The dom- 
inant desire in the heart of each man was that 
we should do all that could be done to get a more 
vital Christian power into each Association and 
each individual student throughout the nation. 
The Advance Program formed the background 
of our thinking. The Council formulated a sug- 
gested set of questions to be sent to local Associa- 
tions and Officers’ Training Conferences for dis- 
cussion. These questions centered about the two 
paramount problems in the Movement today; (1) 
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the raising up on each campus of a “germ group” 
completely consecrated to a definite Christian goal 
(“and in that word consecrated,” the fellows said, 
“vou have the secret of it all”) ; (2) the challeng- 
ing application of the new statement of purpose. 

It was felt that the statement of purpose should 
be used as the 
center and 
foundation of 
our program, 
and it was 
turned into 
question form, 
(e. g. How 
many men are 
you helping to 
grow in_ per- 
sonal spiritual 
power through 
this fellowship 
with Christ?), 
for the use of 





the individual Association in test- 
ing its own vitality. The greatest 
present need with regard to the 
Advance Program is advance in 
thought, and a coming to new grips 
with our problem by means of 
original constructive thinking on 
every campus and in every group. 

After hearing reports of the 
Peking Conference and of the Den- 
mark meeting of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, and 
after reviewing the present situa- 
tion, the Council sensed a special 
urgency in the task and the need 





National Council 


Presidents 


Hugo Thompson (left) of the 
University of Minnesota is the 


new President 


Harry Bone (right), now General 
Secretary of the Association at 
the University of Vermont. is the 


retiring President. 


prominent in the light of ever more firmly united 
forces of evil. Close contact and cooperation with 
the Church, for instance, is prerequisite to effec- 
tiveness in our work. Reaffirming belief in the 
Church and its program, the Council at the same 
time deprecated the tendency in some quarters 
(due primarily to a lack of understanding of the 
Association) to duplicate and compete with the 
Association program. Recognizing that such 
duplicate programs are, at least in part, due to 
lack of confidence in the Association, each local 
unit is called upon to make greater efforts to 
merit and obtain whole-hearted interdenomina- 
tional cooperation. 

3elief in the fundamental purpose and value of 
the Student Volunteer Movement and the Student 
Fellowship for Christian Life-Service was affirm- 
ed and our support and cooperation pledged. The 
Council greatly hoped that the Student Volunteer 
Convention would be of such a type that a differ- 
ent great gathering of Christian students under 
other auspices would not soon be necessitated. 
The Council urged the Student Y. 
M. C. A. to recognize that on all 
vital points it must stand or fall to- 
gether with the Y. W. C. A. and 
urged further effort to present, 
with them, a united front in a cam- 
pus Christian Movement. The 
growing number of student or- 
ganizations for good but minor 


purposes was deprecated as tend- 
ing to divide the Christian forces. 

The Council system, invaluable 
as it has been in developing democ- 
racy and student initiative in our 
movement, is still much in need of 
It is a chain which is 


perfection. 








of arousing the students of Ameri- 

ca to interest and action on the problems of inter- 
nationalism. The “Pilgrimage of Friendship” was 
recommended as one way of getting American 
students introduced to a world view. The Council 
also took thankful note of the action, in several 
colleges, upon valuable resolutions concerned 
with present international problems, subsequent 
to even more valuable discussion, and urged that 
such discussion be stimulated on every local 
campus. At the climax of a prayerful discussion, 
the Council passed the following resolution: “As 
a National Council of the Student Movement, we 
believe that it is a matter of very grave doubt 
whether, in the event of war, we as Christians 
could support it, and we submit the problem to the 
Christian students of the country.” 

The Atlantic City Convention declared that ‘“‘we 
believe in a warless world, and dedicate ourselves 
to its achievement.” The Council’s resolution is 
a further step. It is worth five thoughtful re- 
readings. 

Relationships with other Christian Groups and 
the need of closer cooperation between them grew 


only as strong 
as the local 
link. That the 
Intercollegiate 
Relationships. 
Chairman and 
every officer of 
a local Associ- 
ation be com- 
pletely conse- 
crated to his 
Christian work 
was considered 
the first essen- 
tial to a strong 
Council sys- 
tem, and to astrong student movement. 

Thus our sessions closed, as they had begun, 
with an emphasis upon the importance of a group 
of wholly consecrated men, banded together to 
lead their fellows to Christ. 





HuGo THOMPSON, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
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HUMAN NATURE IN THE BIBLE; A GRAM- 
MAR OF BELIEF—and other BOOKS 


HUMAN NATURE IN THE BIBLE. By William 
Lyons Phelps. Charles Scribners’ Sons. 
$2. 

“I believe a knowledge of the Bible without a 
college course is more valuable than a college 
course without the Bible.” This from the intro- 
duction. And you become convinced of the truth 
of these words as you partake of the sample re- 
past which the author serves up to you from the 
great storehouses of wisdom and inspiration in 
the Book of books. His characteristic breeziness, 
wit and insight are seen to full advantage as he 
expounds and comments upon the history, biog- 
raphy, philosophy, prophecy, poetry and especially 
the stories of the Old Testament. “You can learn 
more about human nature by reading the Bible 
than by living in New York.” You read on, and 
you agree with him about this. 

There are some magnificent high spots: the 
Creation and the Flood (not omitting the likely 
domestic difficulties of Noah and his family in 
the ark); his estimate of the composite Moses; 
of David “neither saint nor superman”; the eulo- 
gy of Ruth. One wants also to linger long with 
the romantic figures of Judith and Esther, and to 
share with Job in his age-old dilemma. Perhaps 
Professor Phelps has opened our eyes so that we 
too can believe of Job’s friends that “their faces 
were properly adjusted for sympathy.” The 
Psalms stand out with new beauty and natural- 
ness, and we should perhaps expect to find the 
author most at home in the closely-packed wisdom 
of the Proverbs, which he calls “a quiver full of 
pointed arrows.” 

The book in no way attempts to be exhaustive. 
There is a rapid miscellaneity about the thoughts 
presented, which you soon grow accustomed to. 
The direct style constantly arrests the reader’s 
thought. 

The author hopes “that those who read these 
pages will re-read the Bible with renewed zest.” 
I think he wins. Bible lovers will naturally read 
this book. Those to whom the Bible has been or- 
namental will learn what they have missed. 

ELMORE M. MCKEE. 





A GRAMMAR OF BELIEF. By C. L. Dibble. 
Morehouse Publishing Company. Cloth, $1.50; 
Paper, $1. 


Do you need a handbook which will make clear: 
the relation between Christianity and the scien- 
tific theories of matter? philosophical theories as 
to the whence and whither and why of the uni- 
verse? the antiquity and origin of man? the pos- 
sibility of spiritual beings—and even of God him- 
self? 

Would you and your friends like a trustworthy 
guide for discussions on religion—one stating 


thirty worth-while questions and suggesting an- 
swers in syllabus form, thereby leaving much 
room for the liveliest kind of debate? 

Then use this book by a lawyer who knows the 
modern problems of students. 

The book is the outcome of lectures to students 
in a college town. The author is informed about 
modern science and psychology to a degree which 
is most unusual. A layman, he knows Christian 
thought and doctrines and has the ability to put 
them into clear language. 

Aside from several essays on deeper problems 
dealt with in the book, the material is in syllabus 
form. The student is used to this kind of treat- 
ment, because of the syllabi placed in his hands by 
professors. He should, therefore, welcome a cor- 
responding treatment of religion. 

The bibliography in the book is worth a great 
deal to those who desire to pursue the subject 
further. 


PAUL MICOU. 





OUT WHERE THE WORLD BEGINS. By 
Abe Cory. George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 


There is a real Tibetan flavor in this book. Even 
in detailed portrayals there is an accuracy of de- 
scription and a reality that one does not often 
find in fiction with an Oriental setting when writ- 
ten by westerners. One guesses that the author 
must himself have lived in mysterious Tibet, or 
talked long with those who have communed with 
its solitudes and have experienced strange things 
among its mysterious people. The author’s ac- 
curate references to place, names, physical con- 
ditions of the country and customs of the people 
will greatly delight those readers who share with 
him a background of Chinese life. In this almost 
melodramic love story one breathes the real air of 
Tibet. One catches some idea of its eternal same- 
ness, its isolation, its religious enthrallment, its 
deadening superstitions. The slow, dull, heavy 
movement of life on that roof of the world is mad 
realistic enough. 

“Out Where the World Begins” is a simple ro- 
mance built about a medical missionary—Dr. A. 
L. Sheldon of Batang, who for almost twenty 
years (before his recent tragic death at the hands 
of Chinese bandits) was more widely known and 
loved among Tibetans than any other missionary 
of recent years. His nobility and sacrifice are 
recorded with a vivid touch. 

Indirectly, this work of fiction reveals the great 
need of Christian medical missions in Tibet. It 
is a tribute also to a man now sorely missed, 
whose hospital at Batang had patients from every 
quarter of Eastern Tibet, and who, had he not un- 
fortunately met an untimely death, would un- 
doubtedly have been the first medical missionary 
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to establish medical work in Lhasa itself—that 
dull, dirty citadel of Tibetan Buddhism. 

Among recent books of missionary fiction this 
romance ranks as unusually interesting and is not 
without a strong personal appeal. 

MILTON STAUFFER. 


SOCIAL WORK. By Edward T. Devine. The 
Macmillan Company. $3. 


Only superlative gifts, plus twenty odd years 
on the inside, could produce such a book. It is 
Dr. Devine at his best. Although intended as a 
text book, its style is such that the general reader 
will find it of great interest as well as a source 
of a vast amount of information. For it is a 
running narrative of the whole business of social 
effort in America. One expects to see this book 
take its place alongside the encyclopedia in every 
social worker’s library. 

Of its six sections the first and last make the 
best reading. Part one gives a brief historical 
background and much discussion (one wonders 
if not too much) as to definition and classifica- 
tion of social work. Having grouped.social work 
under the four headings: Poverty; Disease and 
Disability; Crime; Improvement of Conditions; 
the succeeding four parts are devoted to a de- 
tailed analysis of the field and function of social 
work under each respective heading. Part six, 
entitled ‘‘“General Considerations,” deals with co- 
ordination and supervision and financing social 
work. A chapter of particular value to students 
is that which considers preparation for social 
work. Then there is a closing prophetic state- 
ment regarding the future of social work. 

The book is uniformly good but the present 
writer found especially helpful the chapters on 
The Standard of Life, Treatment of Criminals, 
Finances, and The Religious Problem. It is un- 
usually satisfying, for the sort of things one 
rather expects not to be said are said and said 
vigorously. At the very outset the book bores 
right into the heart of matters. No slightest 
tendency to dally with palliatives appears. His 
severe criticism of our government’s treatment 
of crippled soldiers and of the Lusk Committee 
are points in evidence. 

Besides this straight confrontment of basic 
causes of social ills, there is another agreeable 
feature. Occasionally into the pages of rather 
formal exposition there steals something of the 
author’s own soul—revelation of a spirit beauti- 
fully sympathetic and tender. Possibly the clear- 
est exposure comes on page 103, where he pleads 
that consideration be shown the aged and infirm. 

The book is replete with striking epigramatic 
statements such as: “The characteristic American 
attitude toward poverty has been one of impa- 
tience rather than concern.” “The history of 
social work in the past generation has been 
largely one of transferring attention from moral 
to physical weakness.” “The courts are on trial 
before the bar of a slowly forming public opinion 
as to whether they will become the bulwark of 
property or the bulwark of human rights. They 


will profess to be both, but in the conflicts which 
are impending they will have to become mainly 
one or the other. They cannot be both.” “The 
prison is in reality the ultimate confession of 
social failure.” These are but samples of what 
the book holds in store. 

B. M. CHERRINGTON 
FRIENDSHIP. By 
Published by the author, at Nor- 


A PILGRIMAGE OF 
Claud L. Dean. 
man, Okla. $1. 

This is a pamphlet which tells the story of the 
visit of forty American students to Europe last 
summer. The group was sent under the auspices 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations and 
the European Student Relief. They had striking 
opportunities for studying economic, political, and 
educational conditions through personal confer- 
ences with leaders in these various fields. This 
pamphlet gives the impressions resulting from 
these conferences, and relates, besides, many in- 
teresting human touches with the student life con- 
ditions in central Europe. This booklet preserves 
in a permanent way the story of a most interesting 
experiment in international student friendship. 
It is well worth the attention of any one interested 
in our international relationships. 


H. C. GOSSARD. 





Shall We Support More War? 


"Wl oe is war but the very negation of 
everything that is ‘holy’ either in the 
Scriptures or in the human senses,” says 
E. D. Morel, editor of the London Foreign Affairs, 
and a prominent member of the British Labor 
Party. Writing in the March issue of The World 
Tomorrow he says that the youth of Britain and 
America were dragged into the last war ‘on the 
plea that it was ‘holy,’” and asks further: “Does 
the youth of America still think the war was 
‘holy’? The youth of Britain does not” 

This question comes just at the time when our 
National Student Council is calling upon us to 
make up our minds whether we will again support 
a war. On the whole subject we need frank dis- 
cussion based upon the sincere endeavor to come 
at truth. The March World Tomorrow in its 
collection of articles discussing war from the 
standpoint of the Ruhr, the Near East, Missions 
and the teaching of Jesus, contains in small com- 
pass much valuable material. Among the writers 
are Robert Dell, correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian: Henry Atkinson, secretary of the 
World Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches; Henry T. Hodgkin, of the 
National Christian Council of China; John 
Haynes Holmes of the Community Church; 
George M. L. Davies of the British Fellowship of 
Reconciliation and Professor Kemper Fullerton 
of Oberlin University. Again we commend this 
courageous journal to our leaders. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


We are glad to note an increasing use of the 
public installation service for Association officers. 

While the form of service used in different 
places seems to vary considerably 
in detail, it may be worth while to 
repeat certain elements which 
seem to be essential. 

The presiding officers should be the President 
of the Advisory Board or a faculty officer. In 
Kansas the State Student Secretary is asked to 
preside at this service whenever possible. The 
service should be as public as possible. Certain 
colleges have found it advisable to have the entire 
student body in attendance. One vital element 
is the atmosphere, and this depends largely upon 
the place where the meeting is held. At the 
University of Illinois one of the local churches 
has been used. 

The values which seem to be emphasized by 
those who have had such a service are that it 
helps bring a recognition of the place and pur- 
pose of the Association upon the campus and of 
the campus-wide responsibility resting upon the 
incoming officers. It helps, too, to remove the 
misconception that such offices are purely hon- 
orary posts. 

For further suggestion we would refer to the 
installation service printed in our number for 
March, 1921. 


Installing the 
New Officer 


The Methodists have been using the Hon. J. 
Stitt Wilson at a number of their very important 
national Church gatherings recently. The fol- 
lowing statement from one of 
their high officials is signifi- 
cant: “I have just come from 
Colorado where Wilson spent two days with us. 
His work is nothing less than marvelous. I never 
heard a man of such undoubted spiritual power. I 
am more than convinced, however, that his major 
work should be with the college students and the 
younger generation.” 

Mr. Wilson is giving a large part of his time 
to college visitation and in June will be a speaker 
at several of the summer conferences. 


J. Stitt Wilson 


Bates College has a freshman cabinet which 
meets every two weeks. The purpose is “to arouse 
and maintain interest in the Asso- 
The Freshman ciation program among 1926 stu- 
Cabinet Idea_ dents.” 
Pioneer work on the Freshman 
Cabinet idea was done two years ago by the Dart- 
mouth Christian Association. In discovering men 
this year, the Association secured from the fresh- 
man information blank the names of more than 
one hundred men who had been active in the Hi-Y 
Movement. These were invited to a dinner con- 
ference as guests of the Dartmouth Christian As- 
soication. Sixty formed themselves into a fresh- 
man cabinet which was divided with the purpose 
of making each smaller group the center of a 
freshman Bible discussion group. 


1& 


The experience of colleges in every section 
makes it clear that there are great losses to the 
college Christian Association work and to the 
Kingdom in not following up more vigorously the 
men who have been active in the Hi-Y Movement. 
Universal testimony is that in these groups are 
usually the men who become the very strongest 
leaders in undergraduate life. 


“Dad” Elliott has led recently evangelistic cam- 
paigns at the following colleges: Dubuque; Hope; 
Morningside; South Dakota 
State and the University of 
North Dakota. Typical of the 
preparation made for his com- 
ing is this letter from one of these schools: 


Evangelism and 
Preparation 


I put a live wire in charge of the advertising to be 
done through the “Student,” our bi-weekly paper, and 
he has run a good series of articles for the last two 
weeks. A cabinet man was put in charge of the poster 
advertising, and he has gotten out his first series of 
posters, the plan being to run three different sets before 
the meetings begin. The Men’s Conference passed a reso- 
lution indorsing “Dad,” and urging all students to hear 
him. Through cabinet members we got the support of 
the inter-fraternity council and the fraternities seem to 
be lining up satisfactorily. The Advisory Board has 
been meeting more often than usual and through the 
faculty men on the board we have reached the Faculty 
Club. Also, one of the men on the board who has heard 
“Dad,” spoke at the regular meeting of the Y. W. C. A. 
last Tuesday. He put the matter up to them straight, 
telling them the necessity of forming prayer groups in 
preparing for the campaign. Before this, I and two of 
my cabinet members had met with the Y. W. C. A. cabinet 
and also with a group of girls representing the various 
organizations on the campus, and I feel that we 
won their whole-hearted support. The cabinet has been 
meeting weekly and each member has been doing per- 
sonal work in his group. I have met with what I call 
a “leaders’ group”’ twice, to talk and meditate over prepa- 
ration. Last Saturday I spent the forenoon in inter- 
viewing the pastors. They seem willing enough to co- 
operate. They have mentioned the campaign in their 
announcements and their prayer meetings have been 
partly given over to the coming campaign. 

The President announced “Dad’s’” coming in convoca- 
tion this morning, made comments on his work, and urged 
all to hear him. We are praying for results. 


With such preparation as that one does not 


wonder at the marvelous results that have fol- 
lowed the meetings. 


From Oklahoma A. & M. comes a striking cal- 
endar for the current month. A square space 
for each day shows the Association 


Something events, group meetings, etc., sched- 
New in uled. It also records an innova- 
Calendars tion in the way of a Sunday Morn- 


ing Breakfast Club which meets 
at half-past eight to discuss, over cereal and cof- 
fee, the Christian solution of social and 
economic questions. This club is reported to be 
a distinct success. Perhaps there are campuses 
where this would be considered a too strenuous 
procedure for that hour of the week, but to the 
student away from home, Sunday morning 
brings a spiritual uplift, and a desire for fellow- 
ship which might well find expression in such a 
gathering. 





En 
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The President's Page 





HIS PAGE is for the Association 

president. It is a sort of private 
5 secretary digging up helpful sug- 

gestions. It is a supplement; not 

an alternate to local ingenuity. 
It is a market-place for ideas that have worked. 
And, frankly—it is an experiment. If it doesn’t 
help you, the local president, out it will go, as 
quickly as it has come in. 











April Calendar: 


“It is no weak Christ you have to do with, 
but a Christ of power.” 
1. Select new cabinet. 
2. Install new officers and cabinet. 
3. Plan finance campaign for May. 
4. Spring retreat for policy making and fellow- 


ship. 
5. Launch vigorous drive 
delegation. 


for summer conference 


Tools,to work with are frequently as impor- 
tant as the intention to work. Some presidents 
make the well-nigh fatal blunder of tackling 
their jobs with the “bare-hands” of their own 
personality or popular following or perhaps un- 
usual executive ability. But tools, tested and 
approved by your predecessors, are available. 
“The Manual of Principles and Methods” is 
chock full of result-multiplying devices and suc- 
cess-assuring methods. The little (10c) pam- 
phlet on “Association Friendship Council” 
embodies the latest and best in enlisting and 
organizing campus leaders. There are many 
other similar helps but no wise president will 
allow the first month of his regime to pass 
without securing and reading at least these 
two. Then there is that all-season, all-purpose 
tool—The Intercollegian or Student Edition of 
Association Men. Of 

course you and your vanes 


6. Enables officers to plan real business administration. 
Steps: 

1. Spring Retreat to make budget and plans. 
{[Manual, p. 45] 


2. Secure pace-setting subscriptions from cabinet. 

3. Association banquet—outline results—budget 
plans. 

4.Take subscriptions at banquet—hold standards 
high. 

5. Cabinet and Finance Committee Clean-up Cam- 
paign. 

6. Collect—promptly—persistently. 


Building a Cabinet. Upon the selection of a 
cabinet largely depends the success or failure, 
the progress or retreat, of the student Associa- 
tion work for the following year. No two men 
are exactly alike, and yet it is possible to find 
certain fundamental qualifications among the 
disciples of a universal Christ that leaders in 
this Movement should have. Each year it is 
necessary to review the qualities of the ideal 
cabinet member. These characteristics remain 
the same. 

(1) Every cabinet-member must command the re- 
spect of his fellow-students as a Christian. 

(2) He must be willing to put the Christian Associ- 
ation absolutely first in his voluntary college activities. 

(3) He must believe in the purpose of the organiza- 
tion he will help to lead and commit himself to trying 
to effect that purpose. 

(4) He must have a genuine Christian experience 
and a positive relationship to Christ which shall con- 
tinually refresh his spiritual life. 

(5) He must be humble and teachable, but at the 
same time have a quality of unconquerableness which 
will lead him to be strengthened rather than disheart- 
ened by difficulties. 

These five qualities will not all be found in 
full-bloom in many college Y. M. C. A. cabinet- 
members. It is one of the romances of the stu- 
dent secretaryship or the position of faculty 
advisor to have a part with Christ in develop- 

ing this type of Chris- 





tian leadership. 


entire cabinet will use : ; Certainly the man 
it throughout your ad- : A Timely Program chosen for responsible 
ministration, begin- : leadership in the stu- 
ning now. : STUDENTS OF AMERICA AND ANOTHER WAR dent Christian work 
as : will want to equip 
= SONG—“O Worship the King, All Glorious Above” himself for it as best 
When and How will : pen Sas ye ao to Tell to the Nations he can Prospective 
° : SCRIPTURE wuke 10:25-37 2 ° 
~— Raise your Mon- 2? oO ererre cabinet members 
ey! seg gaining +; 5-MINUTE TALK—‘‘The Case against War" should commit them- 
in favor and effective- : 5-MINUTE TALK—‘The Prospects for Another War" malwaa ‘ : 
ness is the Spring ; °-MINUTE TALK—“A Practical Program for Achieving are to ; ape 
3udget Campaign : a Warless World” 0th the state officers 
, ge palgn. 3 (Read—or have printed on large training conference 
Reasons: : care-heere «=the = Batevnntional and the summer stu- 
1. Utilizes slack spring 3 Creed of Federal Council of lent s ference If 
season—unites new 5 Churches.) aen con erel ce. ; 
cabinet. = DISCUSSION—“What can students of America do to two men of equal abil- 
2. Frees crowded days : abolish war?" ity are considered for 
of fall for maximum : CLOSING SONG—‘"Where Cross the Crowded Ways of a position one of 
service. 5 Life” ; ete gi : 
3. Carries seniors over : FOR MATERIAL for above talks read “War and the whom will attend the 
as alumni contribu- : Churches,” “The Next War,” “The Fruits of Victory,” conference, and one of 
~ : The Sword or the Cross,” and current magazines. Var- whom will not, the 
. Five classes darawn : ious Association Conference and Council resolutions a z m as * 
upon- freshmen late : FOR PUBLICITY—Paste newspaper clipping of mili- former certain l y 
in fall. : tary events in the Near East or in the Ruhr on a large should have the pret- 
5. Larger subscriptions : poster bearing announcement meeting and some live erence. Cannot those 
account summer earn- : question as “Can Students of America Abolish War?" . ‘ 
ings. 5 What if War Broke out Tomorrow?” (¢ ontinued on p. 20) 
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of us who will have a part in the selec- 
tion of next year’s cabinet bear in mind 
that regardless of the machinery of our 
organization, the spiritual achieve- 
ments of our program will be determin- 
ed by the spiritual intensity of the 
leadership selected? If next year’s 
program will be important next fall, let 
us realize that we condemn it or sanc- 
tion it in our spring elections and cabi- 
net selections. God must still bless our 
through Christ-dominated men. 


college 


What Shall We Do This 
Spring? 


fs HERE are two evil effects of nev ly 
r le cted office. 


and newly-appoint 


ed cabinet members “sitting tight” dur 
ng the spring. (1) Time is lost, which 
means that valuable time in the fall is 

ed for things which might have been 
finished before the September rush 
wamps u (2) Idleness is a habit and 
it ill be hard to get effective action 
from September to March out of a cab- 


that was encouraged to do nothing 


from March to September. Of course 
circumstances will determine just what 
must be done. The important issue is 
to be sure a worthy new cabinet is im 


mediately challenged to help make 


Christ known on its campus. The fol 
lowing suggestions are made as to a 
possible minimum which a_ cabinet 
hould strive to accomplish between 


election and commencement: 
(1) Administration of consecration 

to-task oaths to leaders. 

Have all committees meet several 

times with the former leaders of 

respective committees 


present. 


(3) Secure strong delegations for 
State Officers’ Training Confer 
ence and Summer Student Con 


ference 


(4 


Decide upon such plans as need 
to be carried out at the very be 
ginning of the new year and dur 
ing the summer such as: 
communications 


summer 
between cabinet 
members or between members of 
some committee or 
conference 


members of 
delegations; 
men: 


recep 
tion to new membership 
basis and campaign; ordering of 
upplies needed; ete. 
It should be added that wide exper 
the spring-retreat to 
be the best known method of effectively 
accomplishing these suggestions. Such 
a retreat cannot be standardized but it 
hould be long enough unhurriedly to 
accomplish its purpose, it should be held 


ience has shown 


in a place far removed from distrac 

tions, and should be spiritual enough to 

fill the participants with purpose as 
well as program 

EK. B. SHULTZ 

WASHINGTON AND LER. 

DAVID LIVINGSTONE’S Life Pa 

A geant was given by fifteen students 


of Parsons College It was a remark 
ably effective presentation. The pa 
geant will in the near future be avail 
able in printed form 


0 





A VIGOROUS YEAR AT OBERLIN 


HE Oberlin Association has com- 
pletely recovered from the _ post- 
war slump. Notable gains were made 
last year, and the work of the current 
year is setting still higher standards 
in every item of the program. In sev- 
eral respects the work of the present 
general secretary has been unusually 
trong and is getting fine results. He 
has a very loyal cabinet, and a well- 
matured program, but his influence is 
most marked in his increasingly close 
personal relations with individual stu- 
Many men have come to him, 
individually and in small groups, seek- 
ing his help in 
He has met 


dents. 


their personal problems 
this with fine 
tactfulness and real helpfulness. 


challenge 


Perhaps the most notable forward 
step has been the formation of the 
Freshman Cabinet. These men rapidly 
caught the best Oberlin traditions and 


ideals and have actively helped the As- 
sociation to them to the entire 
freshman class. This is meaning much 
to the themselves and will mean 
much to the future leadership of the 
Association. 
The year 
unusually 
the men’s 


present 


men 


has been marked by an 
close cooperation between 
and the women’s Associa- 
tions. Its thoroughness has been due 
partly to the painstaking work of an 
“Investigating Commission” which 
studied intensively, early in the year, 
the whole task and opportunity of both 
college Associations, and sought a new 


vision and a re-definition of aims and 
terms. This was undertaken because 
of the sense of a certain amount of 
both indifference and antagonism on 


the campus and an earnest determina- 
tion to meet both squarely and with a 
successful challenge. The findings were 
then brought to both the men’s and the 
women’s cabinets, and the result has 
and finer enthusiasm and 
consecration which came from the clear- 
er conviction of the need and value of 
the work. It was a most fruitful piece 
of self-examination. 


been a new 


There was the usual “cabinet re- 
treat” at the Lake, the week-end be- 
fore college opened, for fellowship, 


clearer objectives, leadership training 


and consecration to the common task. 
The work for new students was care- 
fully planned, culminating in the 


Freshman Cabinet plan, resulting in a 
very unusual grip on the first-year men, 
growing stronger every month with the 
increasing personal interviews in the 
secretary's office. The service rendered 
self-supporting men by the employ- 
ment bureau has increased. A large 
and active Hi-Y club has been main- 
tained in the local high school with a 
very wholesome influence. The social 
committee promoted a variety of 
stag and has joined with the 
Y. W. in an All-College Mixer early in 
the year, attended by over 1,500, and a 
Post-Exam Jubilee at mid-years which 
was a very innovation. One 
interesting result was the demand from 
the students for a non-dance program 


has 


socials 


successful 


to balance the “recreational program 
of the college, which has proved too ex 
clusively given to dancing to suit th 


large numbers who do not care fo 
dancing. 
As in previous years, the Oberli: 


College Chest drive in October raised 
the entire budget of both the Y. M. and 
Y. W. as well as all other social servic 
and religious activities of the student 

including the budget for “Oberlin ir 
China.” So the Association member 
ship is independent of money considera 
tions. Membership already shows 

gain of forty over last year’s total an 
a gain of 233 over two years ago. Many 


volunteer requests for membership 
have been coming in in recent week 
from men who were at first indifferent 
or out of sympathy. The religious 


meetings have finally got back to th 
pre-war standard of fair success, wit! 
an even larger proportion (one-third) 
of student-led meetings, many on th 
discussion basis. They have appealed 
to many interests, within the scope of 
the Association purpose, and have thus 
reached an 
large 


ever-changing group. A 
number of students have been 
attending Bible study classes, in which 
the two Associations have closely co 
operated with the churches in a moder: 
religious education program. Many of 
the students have been brought into 
church membership through the work 
of the religious work committee. The 
deputation committee has varied its 
usual program, with marked success 
proved by many requests for return 
visits. Work with the high school 
folks has of course been stressed, 
but the teams have also had charge of 
church and church school services and 
social meetings, have visited schools 
and held many interviews with 
interested in going to college. 
Two recent events should be men 
tioned in closing, the fine response se 
cured by Fred H. Rindge of the Inter 
national Committee at his recent visit, 
and the remarkable Week of Prayer, 
when Dr. C. W. Gilkey of Chicago 
stirred the whole college in a half- 
dozen addresses in a manner probably 
not experienced here in a student gen- 
eration. Mr. Rindge’s chapel address 
struck fire at once and drew out over 
200 students for an afternoon meeting. 
A social servic: 


boy s 


committee, then organ 
ized, has promoted student work in a 
variety of social enterprises in Oberlin 
and Elyria. The deep impression made 
by Dr. Gilkey’s meetings was conserv- 
ed in a great number of group confer- 
ences with professors held in all dorm- 
itories and boarding halls. 

We stili face a rather serious prob 


lem of church attendance and a 
more perfect team-play between the 
churches and the Associations. But to 


one anxious to perpetuate the strong re- 
ligious influence in student life at Ober- 


lin, the present year’s achievements of 


the Christian Associations are very re- 
assuring. 
G. WALTER FISKE. 
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MAKE THE SUMMER COUNT! 


HE Association offers to college 

men of the nation the following 
unique laboratory opportunities for 
summer service: 


The New York Summer 


Service Group 


YOUNG blizzard got under way as 

the committees in charge of the 
1923 College Summer Service Group 
met to lay their plans. Hardly the best 
setting in which to discuss hot-weather 
conditions in tenement houses and 
crowded streets! 

But results to date show that even 
this was no handicap. Work has be- 
gun in dead earnest, and applications 
for membership have already been re- 
ceived from college men interested in 
having the experience of summer work 
in New York City. Membership wil! 
be limited to the fifty best men to be 
chosen from the applications which are 
being received from every part of 
the United States. The group will be 
in session during July and the first part 
of August. 

The purpose of the group is to bring 
to New York City a selected number of 
young college men who, because of their 
training and experience, have shown 
particular fitness for and interest in 
religious and social work, in order that 
they may study at first hand, and under 
expert leadership, the social problems 
and conditions in a great city. 

The best settlement houses of New 
York will play a large part in the sum- 
mer’s work. Their help has already 
been assured. The cooperation of the 
New York School of Social Work is also 
pledged, and will be extremely valuable 
to those men who are selected for the 
summer’s work. 

Twice a week, members of the group 
will have an opportunity to hear the 
best speakers that New York City 
offers, from the standpoint of knowing 
sociological conditions. Last year the 
speakers included Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, David R. Porter, the Reverend 
F. Ernest Johnson, Kirby Page, Dr. 
Hastings H. Hart, and many others. 

The committee in charge of the group 
have been appointed by the Student 
Department of the International Com- 
mittee and by the _ Intercollegiate 
Branch of the Y. M. C. A. in New 
York City. A general announcement 
of the plans for the work, together with 
application blanks, has been distributed 
among practically all the colleges in the 
country. 


The Collegiate Industrial 
Research Movement 


HIS Movement sprang up three 

years ago and has spread widely 
over the country. In cities from Port- 
land, Ore., to New York, N. Y., col- 
lege men have donned overalls, found 
manual labor jobs, secured room and 
board with working people, joined the 


Union in some instances—in short, com- 
pletely entered into the working life 
of the city. Two or three evenings of 
each week have been devoted to semi- 
nars. In these discussions the fact- 
data of actual daily experience is 
brought to bear on the great problem 
of lessening industrial conflict by erect- 
ing bridges over economic chasms. Men 
with vision of the possibilities of lessen- 
ing human suffering and hate through 
practical channels of Christian living, 
who want to build not on theory but 
on fact, will find the summer industrial 
research groups of immeasurable help 
to them. 

The groups are organized under local 
committees, representative of manu- 
facturers’ associations, labor organiza- 
tions, church federations and associa- 
tions, with the general guidance of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Groups have been organized in Denver, 
Portland, Wichita, Minneapolis, Omaha, 
Indianapolis, Cleveland and New York 
City during the past two years. 


Pilgrimages of 
Friendship 


HE situation in Europe today gives 
no striking evidence of the benef- 
icent results of last year’s Pilgrimage 
of Friendship. To this assertion a 
zealous Pilgrim would probably reply: 
“How much worse it might have been, 
except for the group of American stu- 
dents who made these friendly visits!” 
Evidences of helpful results on the 
Pilgrims themselves and upon their col- 
leges are easier to seek. Every one of 
the students who was one of the party 
organized by the Student Association 
Movement last spring, is enthusiastic 
about the plan. Some of the colleges 
from which they came report that their 
belief in international brotherhood and 
good will has been made a living thing. 
We are glad so many have been carry- 
ing this message to nearby colleges and 
specifically given no little help in the 
Friendship Fund. 

The National Student Committee has 
voted to have another pilgrimage next 
summer, provided in each region a care- 
ful sifting committee can be found; 
and further providing that just the 
right man can be found to lead the 
group. At the Asilomar Student Con- 
ference several men insisted that a 
similar pilgrimage ought to go this sum- 
mer to Japan and another one to 
Mexico. 


FRIENDSHIP visit of American 
college students to Mexico has been 
added to the summer plans for the culti- 
vation of Christian internationalism. 
The trip is being set up under the 
leadership of W. I. Kelsey of the Michi- 
gan State Committee, and in immediate 
cooperation with prominent educators 
f Mexico. 
The purpose of the visitation is: “To 
promote understanding and friendly re- 


lations between the students of Mexico 
and United States.’’ Conferences are 
being arranged with groups of repre- 
sentative students in Mexico on the 
question: “How can students promote 
friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries?” Men who make the trip will 
have every opportunity for getting first 
hand information as to actual condi- 
tions. The time (immediately after the 
summer conferences) is an excellent one 
for the purpose. The colleges of Mexico 
are at that time in session, and because 
of the high elevation of the interior, the 
climatic conditions are excellent. The 
trip as planned is to extend over one 
month; some of the group will stay 
longer. 

Some men may be interested in at- 
tending the six weeks’ summer school 
for foreign students in the University 
of Mexico. Others may be interested in 
some commercial project, and_ still 
others may be interested from the cul- 
tural standpoint. Only those should 
be chosen, however, who are in full 
sympathy with the major purpose of 
the visitation—international friendship. 


Applications 


NQUIRIES and application for mem- 
bership in any one of these groups 
may be addressed to any one of the 
state or field student secretaries of the 
International Committee. All applica- 
tions must be on hand not later than 
May 15. Successful applicants will be 
notified of their acceptance at the 
-arliest possible moment after receipt 
of applications and investigation of ref- 
erences. 


The Fifteen Best 
HREE student secretaries gave 
-areful thought to the selection of 

certain magazines to be ordered and 
placed on the reading table of the new 
Association Building at the University 
of Washington. Their united judg- 
ment resulted in the following list: 

The Intercollegian (or, Student 

Edition of Association Men) 

Association Men 

The Student World 

Asia 

The National Geographic 

The Outlook 

The Nation 

Popular Mechanics 

The New Republic 

The Atlantic Monthly 

The Saturday Evening Post 

The Literary Digest 

The World Tomorrow 

The Survey (Graphic) 

The Christian Century 

In making selection it was remem- 
bered that a large variety of magazines 
is to be found in any college library. 
This list is printed in the hope that 
our readers may give’ a general ex- 
pression of opinion as to what consti- 
tutes a list of the best fifteen periodi- 
cals for a college Y. M. C. A. Write 
the editor about this today. 








A Student's Note Book 


HE first man to register for the 

Mexican Pilgrimage was “Red’”’ Van 
Den Bosch, President of the Hope Col- 
lege Association, who lost a leg in the 
Great War. He says: “That idea of 
Christian international friendship be- 
tween students has always appealed to 
me as the one hope of ever bringing 
about peace on earth, and you know 
how strongly I, as an ex-soldier, feel 
on that.” This is a practical piece of 
Christian Internationalism which the 
State Committee of Counsel of Michi- 
gan is putting on. 


HE “American Seminar,” often eu 


phemistically termed the “Eddy 
Party,” will spend July at Toynbee 
Hall in London. I gather that Mr. 


Eddy will join the group as he swings 
westward from India, Egypt, and other 
interesting lands. In the group there 
are still a very few vacancies for those 
who want to tackle, with at least a 
measure of intellectual equipment, some 
of the problems of British industrial 
life. For information consult your 
tate or field secretary. 


ROF. HENRY WRIGHT tells me 

he is at work upon a volume which 
will tell of the religious life at Yale 
from 1901 to 1921. This will be in the 
nature of a supplement to his “Two 
Centuries of Religious Activity at 
Yale.” He notes the superseding of 
“class prayer meetings” for various 
maller group meetings as one typical 
difference in the periods. 


E are interested to know that 

Theophilus R. Hyde, who has been 
for several years Master of The Hill 
School, has accepted the headmaster- 
ship of the Chestnut Hill Academy. 
Mr. Hyde has many friends who have 
heen at the Student Conferences, who 
will offer him heartiest congratulations 
on his great opportunity. 


HE death of Bishop Williams is a 

loss to all of us who feel that great 
issues are at stake in the nation. The 
last time I heard him was a few months 
ago when I chanced to be in Cam- 
bridge for a morning service at Apple- 
ton Chapel. He then spoke with rare 
vigor on America’s duty for brotherly 
helpfulness in central Europe, and 
praised warmly the European Student 
Relief scheme 


Who's Who in This 
Number 


Willard L. Sperry, Dean of the 
'heological School in Harvard Univer 
sity, is a member of the Advance Pro 
gram Commission 


Richard Roberts, author of “The Un 
tried Door,” is pastor of the American 
Presbyterian Church, Montreal 

George Stewart, Ph.D. F.R.GS., 
formerly General Secretary at Yale, is 
Assistant Minister of the Madison Ave 


”? 


nue Presbyterian Church, New York, 


Samuel M. Shoemaker is General Sec 
retary of Princeton Association. 


INTERCOLLEGIAN, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, is edited by 
the following committee of the Student 
Department: Kenneth S. Latourette; 
Elmore McKee; Leslie Blanchard; Fred- 
erick M. Harris; A. J. Elliott; Earl Kel- 
sey; George Irving; E. B. Shultz, and 


David R. Porter, Chairman 


Developments in the 


Theological Field 


ee event on the Pacific 
Coast was the meeting of certain 
members of the Pacific Coast Advisory 
Committee on recruiting. There were 
present President, Schwartz of the Pa- 
cific School of Religion; Professor 
Johnson of the Baptist Divinity School; 
and Bishop Parsons of the Episcopal 
Church. Plans were made for an in- 
ter-seminary dinner in March. There 
was considerable discussion concerning 
the wisdom of holding a coast-wide 
West-of-the-Mountains convention on 
the Christian ministry some time with- 
in the next two years. 


CONFERENCE of theological stu- 

dents and professors from the 
eastern theological seminaries will be 
held at Yale April 6-8. This is the 
first of its kind since 1917. 

Such speakers as Dr. A. Herbert 
Gray of Glasgow; Paul Harrison of 
Arabia; John McDowell of the Presby- 
terian Board of Home Missions, and 
Robert E. Speer, guarantee’ the 
strength of the platform meetings. 
Great care has been taken, however, to 
see that the conference confers, and to 
that end many of the platform meet- 
ings will be conducted as forums. Un- 
der student leadership such themes as 
the following will be discussed with 
ample time for reaching constructive 
conclusions: “Recruiting for the Chris- 
tian Ministry”; “How Promote Closer 
Inter-seminary Relations”; “How Bring 
Theological Students into Touch with 
College Students’; “How Increase the 
Usefulness of the Seminary Christian 
Association.” The unique feature of 
this particular conference is the large 
amount of time set aside for personal 
interviews. 

To bring the prospective leaders of 
our churches together for three days 
under the prophetic guidance of such 
churchmen and in intimate prayerful 
fellowship with each other, is sure to 
bring results of great significance. 


ROFESSOR WILLIS J. KING of 

Gammon Theological Seminary, col- 
ored member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, has been paying week-end 
visits to schools and colleges in Georgia 
and the contiguous states in the interest 
of the Student Friendship Fund. 


Students of the World 
The Movement Looks 


on Marathon 


LL, except their sun, is set! The 

sun of the Near East Student 
Movement is indeed not set. There are 
about a thousand student refugees in 
Athens. The Ninth Annual Student 
Christian Conference, till now held at 
-*aradise, Smyrna will be held instead 
early in May at Marathon! Every 
Federation Movement thrills with 
triumph and joy at this proof of cour- 
age and faith. All the Federation secre- 
taries envy Mr. Hurrey, who alone of 
them will have the privilege of being 
present. His tour, March to May, takes 
him through Egypt, Palestine, Smyrna, 
Constantinople, Salonica, Bulgaria and 
Serbia. 


The French Movement's 


Congress 


The French Student Conference held 
in Strasbourg was probably the biggest 
gathering the Movement had ever had. 
There were 530 delegates from all parts 
of France, including a number of for- 
eigners, mostly men and women study- 
ing in Paris. As usual, the conference 
-troke up for part of the day in discus 
sion groups, but it was a new departure 
to have some of these groups meet ac- 
cording to faculties in order to discuss 
professional problems in the light of 
Christian ideals. The group of en- 
gineering students, specially, seems to 
have done good work, helping the stu- 
dents to realize afresh their great op- 
portunity for bringing about better 
social understanding and cooperation. 

The conference showed a growing fel- 
lowship between the French Movement 
and the Movement of the “Jeune Ré- 
publique,” a group largely composed of 
toman Catholics, and very earnest in 
its international work. 


Ukrainian Student Renaissance 


Movement 


The following is an extract from an 
article published in the February Bul- 
letin of the Confederation of Student 
Renaissance Movement in Czechoslo- 
vakia: 

“We, Ukrainian refugee students, came 
here to Czechoslovakia, cast down and ex 
hausted through the terrible events of war 
and revolution of which we were the wit 
nessess We didn't believe Humanity, we 
lost our confidence in the Human Family 
we were convinced that the world must 
be bad. that only a powerful man can 
secure right. and that the high ideals of 
Love, Brotherhood Righteousness and 
Good-will were burnt down for ever in the 
flames of the world's greatest cataclysm 
and drowned in blood and tears We re 
member our suspicion at the first news of 
the W.S.C.F., which we got here fourteen 
months ago We did'nt dream about a 
possibility to bring the world nearer. to 
bring more understanding into the Human 
Family, to solve the racial, social and other 
differences But the rays of the Federa 
tion’s splendid work and spirit touched our 
souls more and more Notwithstanding de 
pression and loss of confidence in the 
world, we sought the Light, and this de 
sire to find it was one of the deepest 
feelings of our souls, and we found this 
Light in the spirit of the W.S.C.F.”" 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


New England 


Mid-Winter Retreats for the purpose 
of checking up on progress made toward 
the goal set at the fall set-up confer- 
ence, have been held during the past 
months by a number of New England 
College Associations. The University of 
Vermont Association cabinet spent a 
day and evening in such a retreat, held 
in one of the local Burlington hotels, 
the expenses being met by the Associa- 
tion. There is already evident a marked 
quickening in the Association program 
as a result of this mid-winter retreat. 


Dartmouth entertained for two weeks 
two groups of boys sent by the South 


End House of Boston. The Christian 
Association raised among students a 
fund to pay for both the travel and 


entertainment expenses of these boys. 
The boys were given all the priviieges 
of the college and were entertained by a 
number of individual Dartmouth stu- 
dents during the period of their stay. 
This new plan was a part of the Chris- 
tian Association Boys’ Work program. 
There were good results not only to 
the boys, but also to the students who 
played the part of Big Brothers. 


Wesleyan University students have 
taken into their own hands the matter 
of discipline of fellow students on the 
infraction of the prohibition law. Any 
student found guilty of using intoxicat- 
ing liquors is called before a student 
body committee and may be temporari- 
ly suspended from student activities or 
recommended to the college authorities 
for expulsion from college, according 
to the seriousness of the incident. 


Colby College has featured depu- 
tation work in its service program. As 
a result more than twenty deputations 
have been sent out this year, whereas 
almost no work was done along this 
line a year ago. 


M iddle Atlantic 


Arthur Rugh conducted a 
evangelistic campaign at Penn State 
February 2-4. Wholly aside from se- 
curing very definite personal decisions 
the students, after Mr. Rugh’s last 
meeting, themselves started a reform 
movement to purify certain unfortunate 
aspects of their campus life. 


three-day 


Ten Bucknell seniors, and possibly 
twelve, are planning to enter the Chris- 
tian ministry, 


Forty-two Students and Professors at- 
tended the Mott Retreat in Pittsburgh 
on January 18. Asa result of that gath- 
ering several western Pennsylvania As- 
sociations have arranged for similar 
retreats for their own students. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology re- 
ports an encouraging year of work. The 
financial campaign netted twice as 
much money as last year; about forty- 
five per cent of the members are using 
the pledge card system. The weekly re- 


ligious meeting on the campus 
doubled in attendance. An _ interfra- 
ternity basket ball league is creating 
great interest. Discussion groups have 
been established in the dormatories; a 
World Forum for foreign students has 
been stimulating and helpful. The sen- 
ior counsellor plan has proven decidedly 
worthwhile. 


has 


Muhlenberg College has four dormi- 
tory groups under student leadership, 
using Curry’s “Jesus and His Cause” as 
text; average attendance per group, 
fifteen; normal group led by Professor 
J. D. M, Brown. An upper class group 
is studying the life of Jesus with appli- 
cation to modern problems, with the 
Bible as text; average attendance 
twenty. At the close of the Bible study 
series the Mission Study Committee will 
put on a series of six weekly meetings 
on Christian missions and international 
relationships. 


The South 


Georgia Tech has 450 men enrolled in 
Bible discussion groups. The groups 
are located in boarding houses, frater- 
nity houses, and dormitories. Over nine- 
ty-five of the men in the dormitories are 
enrolled in the groups. There are 
twenty-five leaders, a majority of whom 
are students. The normal training 
class has had an average of over twenty 
for seven weeks. 


University of Mississippi has a daily 
prayer service, held just after supper, 
led by students. There has been a daily 
average of sixty students present at 
this service. 

The First Louisiana State Student 


Conference was held in Baton Rouge, 
Mareh 10-12. There were delegates 


from each of the five student Associa- 


tions. A State Student Council was or 
ganized. Earnest thought was given to 
the Advance Program. 

Delegates to the Tennessee State 
Convention, February 8-ll, caught a 
vision of the scope of the work promot- 
ed under the State Committee, A Stu- 
dent Conference on the 10th was attend- 
ed by sixty delegates from twenty-seven 
schools. Bible study, evangelistic cam 
paigns, personal work, religious meet 
ings, Association finances, Blue Ridge 
Student Conference, and other topics of 
vital interest were discussed. A league 
of Prayer was organized. At ten o'clock 
every evening the officers of Tennessee 
Student Associations will pause whiere- 
ever they may be, and remember the 
Association Movement work among stu 
dents, in united intercession. The Stu- 
dent Secretary will guide this prayer 
time by listing each month special 
prayer topics in connection with the 
state, the nation, and the world 


Middle West 


Six schools in lowa this year have 
been added to the list of those having 


organized discussion groups. Drake 
University has for two months been 
having discussion in nine fraternities 


Grinnell College for three months has 
had discussion groups in each of the 
dormitories. Coe College has discussion 
groups in all but one of the fraternal 
groupings, Penn College, Parsons Col- 
lege and Iowa Wesleyan College have 
weekly groups. Ames leads the list 
with seventy-seven groups going through 
the year, 
Intercollegiate Relationships Chair- 
men at Coe and Cornell arranged a 
meeting of unusual interest on Febru- 
ary 15th when the cabinets of the two 


























BOYS FROM BOSTON TENEMENTS 


They get a chance to enjoy clean white snow, and plenty of it, in the Dartmouth Winter Camp 
The mysteries of skis, snowshoes and other snow paraphenalia proved most diverting. 








colleges exchanged visits and took part 
in each other’s devotionals. 


Ames has five teams at work making 
an intensive study of such mission fields 
as engineering, agriculture, home eco- 
nomics in foreign missions, home mis- 
sions, and Americanization. Later they 
are to take to the different Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies of the churches their 
findings in the form of pageants, talks 
and discussions. 


Exceptionally strong men have held 
evangelistic campaigns among the lowa 
colleges. Dr. Charles Gilkey led a 
unique freshman meeting in the Uni- 
versity of lowa. He also conducted the 
most successful series of meeting Ames 
has had in years. Every seat at every 
meeting was taken. He will be at the 
Teachers’ College in April. Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin was secured by the Uni- 
versity of lowa for its annual cam 
paign. His social message attracted 
capacity crowds to the auditorium. A. 
J. “Dad” Elliott has been in Drake Uni- 
versity, Dubuque and Morningside Col 
leges. In each of these schools not only 
many Christian decisions were made, 
but a positive Christian spirit in all 
activities resulted 


The State Student Secretary of Ohio 
writes: “Fred Rindge has come and 
gone and in the meantime opened our 
eyes He certainly is a wonder, The 
most interesting experience during his 
visit was at Otterbein College, Wester- 
ville Westerville is a community of 
2,000. Fred led us to a factory where toy 
pistols were made, After a short con- 
ference with the manager, a noon meet- 
ing was arranged, one faculty man and 
six students enlisting to go with us. I 
went into the factory with mingled 
emotions, believing that Fred had sure- 
ly picked out a forlorn hope. To my 
amazement about 30 people showed up 
out of the 125 employed in several scat- 
tered buildings and as a result of this 
small meeting they have been having a 
weekly meeting attended by 
with splendid results.” 


over 60 


Doctor Steiner’s series of addresses 

Indiana State Normal School, the 
first all-school religious meetings that 
have been held in that school for years, 
was so successful that the faculty and 
students are united in the conviction 
that a similar series should be made an 
annual feature 


All Indiana Colleges, with the excep 
tion of two, are promoting a real ex 
work program Several have 
adopted Hi-Y Clubs, others are provid- 
ing leadership for boy scouts, clubs, etc 


The 


After College What? is the title given 
to the Life-Work Conference at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. A series of denom- 
inational dinners were well attended 
and a huge crowd saw the pageant “The 
Gift Supreme.” It is felt that this event 
has put life service on a different plane 
at the university and is the beginning 
of a valuable annual institution. The 


24 


tension 


Southwest 


Association is raising funds for a new 
building to replace the one which was a 
total wreck by fire. The new building 
will be the center of all student activi- 
ties. 


“Chip-In Movies,” conducted by the 
Association at Oklahoma A, & M., have 
been a financial success. Under this 
plan the audience drops into the collec- 
tion plate any sum that it pleases. The 
Y. M. C. A. Orchestra furnishes music; 
only first-class pictures are shown. The 
profit realized from these Saturday 
night performances pays for Biblical 
pictures used in connection with the 
regular “Y” meeting night. 


At Southwestern University four dis- 
cussion groups meet every Thursday, 
night attended by an average of seventy 
men. Devotional meetings are held 
Sunday evening. Monthly visits are 
made to the County Poor Farm and City 
Jail. Six Gospel teams are actually at 
work in and around Georgetown. The 
Y, M. C. A. gave a banquet to men of 
the university on March Ist. 





Conference 
Dates 


Gibsland, La. (Colored) May 4-14 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 
(Colored)......May 25-June 2 
Estes Park, Colo, ..June 8-18 
Hollister, Mo.. June 9-19 
Silver Bay, N. Y. June 14-22 
Geneva, Wis. June 15-25 
Blue Ridge, N. C. June 15-25 
Seabeck, Wash. June 15-25 
Blairstown, N. J. (Pre- 
paratory Schools) 


Summer 


June 24-29 











Deputation teams at Texas are led by 
the vice-president of the Students’ As- 
sociation. Thus far eighty-four students 
have been used in sixty meetings with 
a total attendance, closely estimated, of 
5,315. Regular services are conducted 
in the Old People’s Home, The Blind 
Institute, Tillotson College, a colored 
school, and in a few missions and 
churches around Austin. 


Rocky Mountain States 


The Regional Council is making a 
survey of the question of supervision 
for student work in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Region during the last fifteen 
years. This study covers provision for 
state and international supervision. 
This is a part of a plan to have avail- 
able for the Constitutional Convention 
accurate data concerning the problems 
of student work. 


State Officers’ Training Conferences 
in the Rocky Mountain Region this year 
will be limited to three representatives 
from each institution: the faculty ad- 
visor, the newly-elected president of 
the Association, and one other student. 
The conferences are to be of an inten- 


sive executive training nature. The 
three delegates will direct training con- 
ference upon the local campuses along 
the lines of the state meeting. 


In Several Colleges Christian faculty 
members in full sympathy with the 
Industrial Research Movement have 
conducted credit courses on labor prob- 
lems. These faculty members are co 
operating in selecting students for sum- 
mer industrial groups. They are also 
planning to offer courses in the fall 
that shall tie in to the summer experi- 
ment. Three groups are planned in 
this region: Omaha, Wichita and Den- 
ver. 


Pacific Coast 


The Retreat Conference of sixteen 
student secretaries, two student pastors, 
and two students on January 3rd, was 
one of the most profitable days in recent 
history of student work on the coast, 
In this field, which is at least 3,000 
miles long and many hundreds of miles 
wide, this is the largest company ot 
full-time student Christian workers that 
has ever been gotten together. The 
Coast situation was reviewed and the 
Advance Program considered. 


One of the Memorable Days in the 
series of visits by Porter and Seaman 
came at the University of Nevada. First 
there was an extended conference with 
the ministers of the city of Reno. Then 
a general assembly of all the students, 
followed by a faculty luncheon at the 
home of the president of the university. 
Then came some important interviews 
and a conference with an inside group 
of Christian students, and last of all, 
nearly three hours with forty selected 


students and professors at a dinner 
gathering. The visitors came away 


from Nevada feeling encouraged by the 
fact that there are some noble Christian 
men in the faculty and student body 
and also with the feeling that the best 
strength of our national student Move 
ment must be brought to bear upon 
needy universities like Nevada where 
there is no Association. 


University of Southern California first 
semester report shows phenomenal at 
tendance at social receptions, success 
with budget, 574 members, sixty men 
at Freshman dinner, 151 men helped 
with employment, fifteen deputation 
trips, and over 100 church services sup 
plied by thirty-four different men, and 
six mission study groups under way, 


Pomona reports thirty men in various 
kinds of deputation work and ten men 
preparing to enter Boys’ Work of the 
7. we 


The Colored Associations 


Gaudalupe College, Tex., and Cook 
man Institute, Fla., have newly organ- 
ized Associations. 


Colored student Associations through- 


- 


out the country now number 127. 


The Student World for April is de- 
voted to negro students of the world 





